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If YOO WERE HERE! 





e BY WM, W. LONG. 
If you were here with me, 
Sweet face [can never forget; 
If you were with me, dear, 
1 would stab to the beart Regret, 


Ii you were here with me, 
My soul's own tender bride, 

I swear I would kiss you once, 
Tho’ I fell at your ieet and died, 


If you were here with me, 
1 would crush the hand of Fate, 
And beld you to my lonely beart, 
Though Death should be my mate. 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 


BY THE AUTHOB OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 








YAROOB,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,” 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVET,”’ 


ETOC., BTO., BTO. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HAT’S the matter?’ demanded the 
major, for Lord Carr-Lyon had 
turned white to the lips. 

“N—nothing,’’ he said. “What the deuce 
should bethe matter? I’ve—I’ve just re- 
membered that I’ve left my cigar-case in 
the smoking-room.” 

“Il go and get it, my lord,’ said the 
gardener, obsequiously. 

His Jordship cursed him. 

“Wait until you’re asked, will you?’ he 
said. “I’ll go and get it myself. Drive— 
drive round to the otber entrance, will 
you, major? I'll join you there,” 

The major looked after him curiously as 
he hurried through the shrubs, then he 
looked towards the woman atill more curi- 
ously. 

‘Never mind about this to-day,’’ he said 
tothe gardener. “Goand see if his lord- 
ship wants anything.” 

The man touched his hat and tollowed 
Lord Carr-Lyon, and the major, putting 
on a careless and affable air, sauntered 
down to the gate. 

The woman at the lodge dropped a cu 
sey, and the stranger, who had been talk- 
ing to her, drew back a little, eyeing the 
major with her black, anxious eyes. 

“Nice day, Mrs. Hall,’’ said the major, 
with bis pleasantest smile. ‘‘Is thisa triend 
of yours?’’ and be beamed upon Jess 
biandly. 

“No, major; quite a stranger to me,”’ the 
gatekeeper said deprecatingly. “She was 
just asking me if I knew a gentleman 
about here—a Mr, Claude—what was the 
name, ma’am ?” 

“Ciaude Hamilton,” said Jess, looking 
at the major with steady scrutiny. 

“Claude Hamilton !” repeated the major, 
as if he were trying to remember; and as 
he spoke he moved nearer the gate and 
out of hearing of the gatekeeper. 

« Jess followed him. 

“Claude Hamilton,” she said. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I heard that he—or 
someone like him—was in this place.’’ 

“Ahem! I seem to remember the 
name,” said the major, as his cunniog eyes 
took an inventory of her face and figure. 

“Yes, Il certainly seem to remember the 
name.” 

A light seemed to break over the girl’s 
face, and her lips trembied. 

“W here is he 7"’ she said, with suppressed 


The woman tried to keep calm, but the 
workings of her tace revealed her mental 
emotion. 

“J—I want to see him, sir,’’ she said, in 
a dry voice, 

The major looked at ber, and then at his 
boots. In an instant bis ready brain, aided 
by the experience of buman nature, had 
conjectured the state of the case. 

*] really don’t aa6w,’’ he said, ‘“‘whether 
this is the same person. What is your 
friend like?” 

“A young man about thirty, fair, rather 
thin, with sloping shoulders, and light 
eyes. He stamwers a littie,’’ she said, 
with a catch in her voice. 

The description was graphic enough to 
enable the major to identify Lord VUarr. 
Lyon. 

“Ah, yes! Dear me! you do mean the 

Mr. Hamilton who is staying here, Mr. 
Claude Hamilton?’ 
Sbe made an anxious gesture of assent. 
“Yes, just so. Ob, yes, | know bim 
well! He has been staying here tor some 
time——’’ 

‘Has been !’’ she echoed dully. “Then 
he isn’t here now—not here in Sandford?” 

“Certainly not,’’ replied the major cheer- 
fully. ‘He lett Sandtord two days ago,”’ 
Jeas’s hands clenched and she turned 
away. i j 
“Do you know where he has gone, sir ?’” 
she asked, in a husky voice. 

“Gone? Dear me, yes! He did tell me, 
but l’ve forgotten. Ab, yes, he went to 
London.”’ 

“To London!” she repeated wearily; 
then her eyes flashed, and she drew ber- 
self up as if with an effort. ‘‘To London! 
Thank you, sir; 1 am obliged to you!’ and 
she turned to go. 

“One moment,’ said the major blandly. 
“You seem very anxious to see Mr.— Mr. 
Hamilton ?’’ 

“] am anxious to see him—very!’’ she 
said. 

‘Are you—abem !—are you any relation 
of bis?’’. he asked affably. 

“Relation? No!” she replied darkly. 
“But I know him, and he knows me!”’ 

The msjor nodded, and his eyes looked 
more cunning than ever. 

“Lam sorry you have missed him,” be 
said sympathetically. “If | should see 
bim—I may be in London in a day or two 
—may I tell him that you were inquiring 
for bim, and give him your name?” 

She shook ber head, then looked up sud- 
denly. 

“if you see him, you can tell him that 
Jess Playtord was asking for him,’ she 
said; ‘‘that’s all !’’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said the major politely; “al- 
low me to open the gate for you!”’ 

She passed through, witb the listless 
weariness that belongs to disappointment, 
and the major went back to the house, 
slowly, and with a curious smile on his 
face. 

‘His lordship’s at the outer gate, sir,”’ 
said the gardener, and there he found him, 
moodily biting his moustache and flicking 
the horse. 

‘¢W hat a deuce of a time you have been!” 
he said sullenly, and with a suspicious 
giance from the corners ot his eyes, 

“Yes,” said the major cheerfully, as he 
got into the dog-cart. 
to the woman who stood at the lodge.” 

Lord Carr-Lyon changed color. 

“Ob! be said. 

“Yes, Good-looking woman, but singu- 


“I’ve been talking ‘ 


don’t know how to drive! 
name?’ 
‘‘Hamilton—Olaude 
heard it before.?’’ 
““Never,’’ sald his lordabip. 
“Ah! Well, I’m glad 1 am not that in- 
dividual, anyway; for if ever a woman 
meant wischief, that lady does.’’ 
“What—what did she say?” demanded 
his lordship, staring straight before him. 
The major watched bim sideways. 
“Pot much; only charged me to tell Mr. 
Claude Hamilton, if 1 saw him, that a cer- 
tain Jeas Playford was looking tor him.” 
Lord Carr-Lyon’s tace turned white, then 
red, 
“What's this rot got todo with me—or 
you?” he demanded. 
“Nothing, of course; nothing !’’ said the 
major. 

* s ® * . . 


Kate wasa girl of spirit, and after her 
first burst of tears she went on her way, 
indignant with and ashamed of herself. 

That ber father was right, and this young 
mae, with the bandsome tace and frank 
eyes, was utterly worthiess—and a deceiver 
—there could be nodoubt. Why, he had 
told her that he knew no one in England, 
and bad no friends, and immediasely after 


What was the 


Hamilton, Ever 


she had left him woman bad met him, 
}and @vidently him as on old 
friend. 


A strong revulsion of feeling set in with 

Kate. That she sbould have wasted her 
sympathy on a person who had deceived 
her, made her beart throb fiercely, and her 
cheeks burn. 
But she was trembling still with the 
emotion which her meeting witb this man, 
Mr. Clifiord Beyen, had produced. She 
had only seen him thrice, and yet it ssemed 
to her as if he bac been part and parcel of 
her life tor years paat. 

She had listened to every word he had 
spoken as if every word were precious; she 
could remember every expression of the 
handscme face, the quick, frank glance of 
the dark eyes, the smile—half sad, half hu- 
morous—which glided across his lips, 

Kate had never been in love, and she did 
not ask herself whetber she was in love 
now; all she did, as she walked swiftly on, 
was to try and forget Clifiord Raven and 
the strang® woman whouw he had greeted 
as an old friend. 

It was past lunch time when she reached 
the Lodge, tired, yet thrilling with a 
strauge excitement. The major came out 
from the dining-room to meet her, a decan- 
ter in one hand and a giasscloth in the 
other. The major was very particular 
about his wine, and made a point of decan- 
tering it himsclf, and polishing up the 
glass. 

“Oh, here you are, Kate!” he said, in a 
bustling way. “Where have you been? 
I have been looking for you for the last 
hour.”’ ’ 

He spoke quite pleasantly as if he had 
completely forgotten her refusai to accom- 
pany him to Lydcote. 

“I’ve been on the cliffs, papa,’’ she an- 
swered; then stopped short as she saw the 
dining-room table covered with bottles 
and what looked like preparations for din- 
ner, ‘*What is the matter ?’’ 

“Matter? Nothing! Lord Carr-Lyon 
dines with us to-night, that’s all,” he said. 
‘*You have no objection, I suppose?’”’ he 
added, as her face, always so eloquent, 
clouded over. 

“No, papa,” she said quietly; “but it is 
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are plain people, and that we sha’n’t muke 
a fuse,”’ 

“Very well,” she said, and taking off her 
hat and jacket, she began to assist bim. 
“I’ve been over to Lydecote,” be said, 
holding a decanter up to the light, and 
caretully avoiding her eyes, “It’s a splen- 
did place, Kate—splendid! There won't 
be another like it in this part of the county, 
atany rate. Lord Carr-Lyon bas spared 
no expense nor trouble. I never saw such 
decorations and furniture. He was very 
much disappointed that you didn’t come— 
very much. Hesets so much upon your 
approval, and thinks no one has so mach 
taste as Miss Kate Meddon !’’ ~ 

“{ don’t know why he should, seeing 
that he knows so little about me,” said 
Kate, 

“Ob ! he’s very observant and apprecia- 
tive,’ said the major, with a nod; “he’s 
sbarper than you think bim, Kate, I can 
tell you. Tben as she made no response, 
he said pleasantly, ‘Where did you go this 
morning ?’’ 

“Over the olifts, and across the heath 
home,’’ sighed Kate. 

“On !l—nice walk this fine morning. 
you meet anyone?’”’ . 

Kate hesitated for a second, She was re- 

luctant to mention ber meeting with Clif- 

ford Keven, with the reluctance of a 

wounded man to touch his hurt; then, with 

a faint color, she forced herself to answer: 

‘*Yeou; I met Mr. Raven.”’ 

The major set down the glass he was pol- 
ishing, and his tace paled. Then he turned 
to the sideboard quickly, and, with his 
back to ber, said: 

“Oh! you met Clifford Raven, did you? 
Did you—er—did you speak to him?” 

‘*You,’’ said Kate, in a low voice, ‘‘I could 

not well belp it. He was sitting in the al- 
cove on the cliff, and I could not pass.’’ 
‘4 see, ] se0,’”’ he said, in an aflectedly 
careless tone, though he was filled with 
anxiety, and the glass in his band shook. 
“Did he—did he—mention my name?” 

‘‘Not in particular,’’ said Kate, her head 
bent over the piate in which she was ar- 
ranging some dessert. 

“And—and did he say what he was going 
to do?’’ 

“Yes. He said that be was going to leave 
England at once,” she replied. 

The major drew a long breath of relief. 
So Desmond Carr-Lyon was going to leave 
Kngland—and at once, There was no need 
then tor any further apprehension. Such 
aman was not likely toreturn. For the 
present, at any rate, all was safe. 

He looked at herin the glass, and eyed 
her keenly. 

‘What else did he say ?’’ he asked. 

Kate was silent a moment 

“I can scarcely remember; nothing in 
particular,’’ she said. 

“And did you see him go?—did you stay 
long with bim?’’ he asked, “I am sorry 
you met this—this man again, Kate. I— 
er--think I intimated this morning that he 
was not the kind of—er—person I should 
care for you to become—er—acquainted 
witb.” 

‘You,’ said Kate; ‘but remember, papa, 
that I met him here last night—in this 
room; and that you introduced him as an 
old friend. 1 could scarcely pass him with- 
out a word,” 

“True, true,’’ said the major awk wardly; 
‘‘but—ahem !--one must make distinctions. 
Imay have met many men } shouldn’t 
care for you & know. Was—er—was he 
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eagerness. “Do you know him?—have 
you seen him ?’’ 


“Steady, My good woman!” said 16 
major biandly I only said that I thoug 
l rememoered the name What do yo 
want with him? . 


4 


lar. Seems to be on the look out for some 
one.’’ 

His lordship’s face twitched. 

“Yeas,”’ continued the ma: “Wants a 
M Claude Hamilton—don’t whip tha 
bores & nu I “” al r 
ipset the car 

The horse ia a “ hink 


| ; 


very short notice, isitnot? If I had only 
known——” 
“Well, as you were pot here, 1 couldn’t 
very well tell you, could 1?’’ he retorted 
t you needn’t worr about it l’ve 
seen to everything, an rdered the 
| ner, Justa little soup and a bit of fish and 
a bird. Carr-Lyon understands that we ' 


alone ?—but of course, he was alone.”’ 
Kae mignt well have answered, ‘* Y en, 
| he was alone;” but she was a truthful girl, 
and hated deception. 
116 Was alone whé papa 
butaiter lhaJd gone, a lady—a women 
passed meé and 


| 
The major started 
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A thief fears an officer in every bush, and 
everything connected with Desmond Carr- 
Lyon hada terrible interest with the ma- 
jor. 


“A woman—not a lady—some one he 


seemed to know! Thet’s strange—I mean 

1 didn’t think he knew any one bere in 

Sanford. What sort of a woman?” 

“Rather « young woman,” said Kate; 
“with dark black eyes and dark hair, and 
anaft 

The major started again, and a queer 
look came into bis cunning eyes. He de 
tected under Ka'e’s quiet, suppressed man- 
ner a certain sadness. 

@ Did she suspect anything in connec- 
tion between Desmond Carr-Lyon and this 
woman? 

Black eyes ani! dark hair! Could it have 
been the woman with whom he had 
talked in the Lydoote drivetbis morning? 
If so be could turn this incident to ac- 
count. 

It seemed to him that Kate was taking a 
very strange but keen interest in Desmond; 
if so, the sooner he atified that interest the 
better. 

“Ab! Dear me! Tut, tut!’’ he said, shak- 
ing his head with an air of outraged virtue. 
“So that’s the business, is it?’’’ 

“What do you mean, papa?’ she ‘asked, 
raising her eyes to bis face with a strange 
look of dread, 

The major shook his head again. 

“I don’t like to convict anyone on mere 
suspicion. Judge not, in case you should 
be judge, you know. But I’m afraid things 
looke rather black against Des—againat Cli f- 
ford Kaven."’ 

‘What things look black?’ she asked, 
her tace growing paler, ber lips set, and her 
eyes meeting bis with painful intentness, 

“Well, I put it to you, Kate; you are 
quick at putting twoand twotogether. You 
say you saw the woman and Clifford Raven 
talking together—a dark woman. But 
wait; shall ! tell you what she was like?’’ 

“Have you seen her too, papa?’ asked 
Kate. 

“Judge for yourself, Was this woman 
of yours rather tall, with jet-black eyen, 
with a bard, wildish kind of look in them? 
Did she wear a black hat with a red wing 
in it, and a brown jacket with fur on it?’ 

Kate started. 

“Yon,” she said faintly. 

The major shook his head again. 

“Then it is as 1 expected and teared, 
Kate! I met this woman this morning,’’ 
he went on gravely, and altering his tone 
without moving a muscle, “just after 1 lett 
the house! She stopped me, and asked me 
if | knew of anyone called Clifford Kaven 
here in Sandtord.’’ He stopped, and his 
cunning eyes shot a glance at her face, 
which had grown paintully intent. ‘I did 
not answer her at once, Kate, for [ natu. 
rally wanted to know somethir g about her 
before I gave Clifford away, so to speak, 
and, I'tn sorry to say it, my dear, put I’m 
afraid my friend (Ulitford isa worse man 
even than | took hjtm for.”’ 

There was a chair standing near her, and 
Kate dropped into it, and crossed ber hands 
on the table, Her heart was beating pain- 
fully; she could not speak. 

“A very bad lot,”’ said the major impres- 
sively. ‘‘You don’t know much of the 
world, Kate, thank goodness, but you know 
enough to form some ideaot the state of 
the case. Here isa man wandering about 
the place, evidenly fiying from something 
or other, and here is a women of—er—this 
woman's type in pursuit of him! I say it 
looks bad, very bad!’’ 

There was silence for a inomenut, then 
Kate forced herself to speak. 

‘*Do you think that this—this poor woman 
is Cliftord Raven’s wife, papa?’ she asked, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

The major shook his head, 

“I can’tsay, Kate! 1 don’t know! Very 
likely! But, at any rate, she must be very 
closely connected with him, poor woman! 
Yes, I’m afraid Cliflord Raven is an out- 
and-out bad ‘un! I’m sorry to say this, 
Kate, for l’ve baif an idea that—aheimn!— 
that you were rather interested in him last 
night, eh?’’ 

Kate raised Ler truthful eyes and met his 
sinall, cunning ones steadily. 

“Yes, papa,” she said in alow voice, “I 
was interested in him. He looked so poor 
and—and ead, and seemed to be eo friend- 
leaa."’ 

“All his own fault, my dear,” said the 
major solemnly, ‘‘all his own fault. De- 
pend upon it that when a man is—er— poor 
and friendiess, as you describe it, that he 
has only himsel! to blame.’ 

There was silence for a moment; the ma- 
jor, while apparently looking bard at the 
decanter, kept his eyes fixed on the pale, 
beautiful face 

*) ( sorry to 


tell you al! this, K ats 


i feel that it is my duty, and 


er 


now that 


a 


you know the kind of man this Clifiord 
Raven is, I hope you wont tasteany more 
pity on bim.”’ 

K ate rose, and put beck a wisp of hair that 
had strayed on her forehead, and with the 
action she seemed to put away from her the 
whole subject. 

“No papa, apy pity I may have I shall 
expend on the poor woman. I never want 
to hear Clifford Raven's name again.”’ 

“Quite right, my dear Kate; quite right! 
Just what 1 should have expected of you,” 
said the major. “We won't talk of him 
again, and |’m very sorry that he should 
ever bave turned up!”’ 

Those were about the truest words the 
major had ever spoken! 

Kate finished g her dessert in 
silence, and when it was done, went up to 
ber own room, 

Sne had said that she never wanted to 
hear Clifiord Raven’s name again, but not- 
withstanding the assertion, she could not 
prevent her mind from recurring to Lim. 

She thought of him all the afternoon. 

While she was dressing the dinner with 
Ann, the cook, and while she was dress- 
ing, the young inan’s face would flash be- 
fore her, its dark eyes gazing at her sadly, 
as ifin reproach for her judgment of him. 
His voloe—so gentile and grave, and to all 
seeming so true—rang in her ears; and it 
was almost with a sense of relief that she 
heard Ann knock at the door and announce 
the arrival of Lord Carr Lyon. 
She bad paid little attention to ber dress, 
for Kate, notwithstanding her beauty, was 
not a vain girl; but ifshe had spent hours 
in anxious thought ooncerning her toilet, 
she could not have looked more beautiful 
than she did in her plain dreas of black 
lace, with its two or three bows of helio- 
trope, and the white Christmas rose in her 
bosom as its one ornament. 

With a dull, half-numbed feeling, she 
went down to the little drawing-room, un- 
conscious of her loveliness, and only anx- 
ious that the evening should be got through 
quickly. 

Lord Carr-Lyon was leaning against the 
mantel shelf, his eyes fixed on the; door 
with half-suppressed eagerness. 

He was a fool—a week and vicious fool— 
but—even fools can fall in love, and Lord 
Carr.Lyon had fallen in love with Kate 
with all the strength, or weakness, of his 
nature, Some instinct had told him that 
Kate was not the girl to be caught with 
actual glitter, and to-night he had dressed 
himself carefully. 

He hed discarded the heavy gold chain, 
and instead of the diamond solitaire which 
usually blazed in his shirt front, were plain 
pearl studs, His manner, too, was much 
quieter than usual, and, as he had, with a 
great effort, abstained from aloohol for the 
last few hours, the bold aud offensive man- 
ner which ordinarily belonged to him was 
displaced for a quieter air. 

He loved Kate with the whole strength 
ot his weak nature, and if it had been nec- 
essary for him to choose between an earl- 
dom and her, he would have chosen her 
without a moment’s hesitation. I am anx- 
ious to give the Right Honorable Earl of 
Carr-Lyon his due, and I give it. 

He started upright as she entered, and 
took the little hand she gave him in his 
big paw, and actually forgot to stutter as he 
wished her good-evening. 

And Kate, strange to say, felt less repug- 
nance to him than usual. Her belief in 
Clifford Raven’s baseness and unworthi- 
ness had, in some mysterious tashion, ele- 
vated Lord Carr-Lyon somewhat in her es- 
timation. 

“Dinner’s ready,’’ said the major cheer- 

ily. “Carr-Lyon will you give Kate your 
arm?’”’ 
The dinner, though a simple one, was 
admirably cooked and neatly served; and, 
as the major did almost all, the talking, 
there was no need for Lord Carr-Lyon to 
exert himself or display his lack of brains. 
Kate sat almost silent through the whole 
of it, and at the appearance of the dessert 
rose and went into the drawing-room. 

The two men, left to themselves, sipped 
their wine in silence for afew moments. 
Then Lord Carr-Lyon said: 

‘1 shall speak to her to-night, major.”’ 

The major started, and raised his glass. 

“You will, el?’ 

“Yes,” said Lord Carr-Lyon. “I have 
played the waiting game long enough. I 
shall ask her to-night. No, I won’t take 
any more wine,” he said, as the major 
pushed the decanter towards him; ‘I want 
to keep my head clear, Do you think I 
have much chance,”’ 

The major looked anxious, then he forced 
a &mile. 

“Yea, 1 think so. More to-night than 
any other, I fancy. I can’t tell you why,”’ 
he said,as the other made as if to speak. 





“{ wiah you luck, my boy.’’ 


Lerd Carr-Lyon drank s glass of water, 
then rose. 

“Leave us alone for s quarter of an 
bour,”’ be said, and bis usually foolish tace 
looked almost intelligent. “You can come 
in then; for if—if I’ve won I shall have 
won by that time.” 

“Kate’s rather—ahem!—difficult,”’ said 
the or. 

“{ know,” responded Lord Carr-Lyon 
more gravely than he usually spoke; “1 
know what |’ve got before me.”’ 

He stood for a moment or two in silence 
then he left the room. 

Kate was sitting beside the fire, in an 
easy-chair, her hands crossed on her lap, 
her eyes fixed on the glowing embers. She 
was going over every word Clifford Raven 
had spoken, recalling every expression of 
the handsome face, and she started as if 
sbe had been awakened from a dream as 
Lord Carr-Lyon entered the room. 

‘I’m afraid I disturbed you, Miss Kate,” 
he seid. 

“Oh, no,’ she said, rising and ringiug 
the bell; “the tea will be bere directly. 
Where is papa?”’ 

“He has gone to write a letter,’’ he said, 
and he went over and leant upon the man- 
tel-ahelf. 

Jane brought in the tea, and Kate busied 
herself with the cups and saucers, 

“Do you take su Lord Carr-Lyon?’’ 

“Thanks,”’ he said; “yes, I take sugar.” 

Than all power of speech seemed to de- 
sert him. Kate gave him the cup of tea, 
and he stood and stirred it with his spoon 
until he threatened to grind the bottom of 
the cup out; then with a great effort, he 
sald: 

“Miss Meddon—Kate—I’ve come in be- 
fore the major because I wanted to say 
something to you.’’ 

“Something—to me?’’ she said. 

‘Y es,’’ he said, clicking his spoon against 
hiscup. “Something of importance to me, 
and to you, Miss Kate.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then he 
cleared bis throat and gained courage. 
‘(Miss Meddon—Kate—I don’t think you 
can have been ignorant of my feelings to- 
wards you-—”’ 

Kate remained silent, her hands folded 
in her lap. 

“] say,’’ o.- continued, “1 don’t think 
you can have been ignorant of my feelings 
towards you, Kate—that is, Miss Meddon. 
I have loved you tor—for—months past. I 
love you with all my heart and soul, and— 
and—I want you to be my wife!”’ 

Kate’s heart seemed to freeze in her 
bosom. Lord Carr-l.yon took a gulp of 
his tea and began again. 

“I’m afraid I take you by surprise, but 
—but I’m in earnest, Kate—Miss Meddon! 
I’ve never seen any girl that I tancy—that 
I like but you! I’ve loved you ever since 
the first time I saw you! I’ve loved you 
with all my heart!’’ 

He paused, struck by her silence and 
the statuesque attitude she had assumed. 

“lf you will be my wife I will do all I 
can to make you happy! Everything! I 
am an earl!’’—he drew himself up and 
tried to look dignified—“I am a rich man, 
Itbink! Every want you may have shall 
be gratified! 1’|1 study your every wish! 
I'll do everything you’d like metodo! 1 
have bad lI.ydcote altered and done up, 
and made fit for you, so that you might be 
near the major, but if you fancied any 
other place, I’d get it for you-—’’ 

“Oh, no, no,” murmured Rate, 

“But I would!’”’ he responded. ‘I don’t 
think anything too good for you—nothing! 
Only say the word, Miss Meddon— Kate— 
I'll do anything you want. I love you 
with all my heart! Only say you’ll be 

mine—my wife——” he stopped, his face 
paie, his voice hoarse: he was very much 
in earnest. 

Kate tried to remain calm and unmoved, 
but her emotion was too much for her. 

“Lord Carr-Lyon,’’ she said, after a 
pause, “you offer me all this——”’ 

“All tnis and more!’ he said eagerly. 
**Look here, you shall do what you like! 1 
—I don’t want to hurry you—I don’t want 
to force you; only say that you'll try and 
—and—like me. I'll give you time, [’)l]— 
oh, Kate! IswearI love you-—” and he 
put his hand upon her arm. 

It was an unwise thing to do, for at his 
touch Kate ehrank back, and her tace grew 
white to the lips. 

“Do not touch me—please,’’ she said, 
with a little catch in her voice. ‘You— 
yor: have not heard what I wanted to say, 
Lord Carr-Lyon. You have offered to do 
all this for me, but you did not ask me if 
I could care for you. I cannot—I never 
could be your wife 





eyes glittering. 
“Stop, don’t aay it!’’ he exclaimed hoarse- 





ly. ‘‘Let things be as they were: it shall 


be as if I hadn't spoken——’’ 

“But you bave spoken, and I—and I 
have answered,” she said, in a low, pained 
voice, for his disappointment and anxiety 
touched her. “Ob, my lord, do not think 
any more about it. There are plenty otf 
other girls you will care for——”’ 

“No, there are not!’ he broke in with an 
audible oath, and his hand clenched. “There 
is only on im the wor'd for the, and 
you ere her! But never mind Kate—Miss 
Meddon—we—we wont say more about 
it."’ 

Kate moved toward the 
ing it, passed out, 

There was someone standing in the hall, 
between her and the stairs. It was the 

or, 

“Hello, Kate!” hesaid with affected care- 
lessness, 

Then he turned his face towards her, and 
she saw it was white and anxious, 

‘“Has—has Lord -Lyon been speak- 
ing toyou?’ Le asked abruptly, putting 
his hand upon her arm, so that he pre- 
vented her from going upstairs. 

‘- Yes,” she said with averted face. * 

“He has?” he exclaimed hoarsely; ‘and 
—and what have you said to bim.?”’ 

“] have told him that I could not be his 
wife, papa,’’ she said, gaining courage to 
look at him, 

‘What?’ he said in alow voice. ‘‘Wihat?’”’ 
andjtne grip upon herarm tightened. ‘You 
told him—you refused him, Kate? You 
must be mad!’’ 

“Papa, you hurt me!’’ she panted, for 
the strain upon her arm was painful. 

‘‘Hurt you!” he retorted; * and you don’t 
hurt me by this—this cursed disobedience 
and wiifulnese! Girl, do you want to drive 
me mad? Stop—you must stop and listen 
tome Kate, you cannot, you dare not re- 
fuse Carr-Lyon!”’ 

“Cannoot—dare not!’ she repeated, and 
the crimson flushed to ber face. 

‘No!’ he said, glencing first at her and 
then at the closed door; ‘‘no, Kate! The 
truth must out! That man—Lord Carr- 
Lyan, in there—is your master because he 
is mine!” 

‘Your master!’’ she repeated, leaning 
against the wall, and grasping the bannis- 
ter rail. “Oh, papa, what is it you mean?”’ 

“What I say,’’ be responded, boarsely. 
“T am in Carr-Lyon’s power. He can ruin 
me at any moment,—will doso, unless— 
unless you consent to save me! Do you 
understand?”’ 

Kate put ber hand to her brow. 

- “No, I do not understand—I—I cannot! 
Why should this be?’—What have you 
done——?”’ 

The major’s face flushed. 

“Ask no questions. I shall not answer 
them, once more, and for the last time, I 
say unless you marry Carr-Lyon, I am 4 
ruined man! Will you doit, or will you 
not? What!—youw hesitate! You must be 
mad! I—I—’’ and his voice began to break 
into a whimper, “I thought you cared for 
your poor old father a little, Kate! But I 
see it was all pretence! Well, well 1’m an 
old man, and the disgrace—the ruin--won’t 
haveto be borne long! Go up.stairs and 
leave me face it?”’ 

She put her hand to her bead and looked 
at him wildly. ; 

‘Ob! father you do not know wha; this is 
you ask me to do——”’ 

‘Don’t 1?” he snarled. “Is it so bard 
a thing to marry an earl—to be a countess 
—twenty-five thousand a year——”’ 

She shuddered. They were as far asun- 
der in nature and feelings as the Poles. 

“Give—give mea minute!’ she panted, 
and turning from him bent her head upon 
ber arm, and hid her face. 

The major watched her with cunning 
satisfaction. Aftera moment or two she 
looked up. 

“Well, Kate, well?” he asked. ‘Will 
you do this? Will you save your poor old 
tather——”’ 

“J—I will doit,’’ she breathed. ‘Yes, I 
wiil do it! But—but give me time—oh, 
give me time!” 

“My own Kate, my brave girl!’ he mtr- 
mured, going to stroke her arm; but she 
shrank back trom him. ‘Don’t be afraid 
Kate! Of course you sha’n’t be hurried— 
of course you shall have time, I daresay 
it does seem strange at first——’’ 

As if she could not endure another word, 
she glided past him and up the stairs. 

The major wiped his face and paused a 
moment outside the door; then he entered 
the room. 

Lord Carr-Lyon was leaning against the 
maontel-shelf, his hands thrust deep into 
his trousers’ pockets, his face sullen and 
downcast. 


door, and open- 





He held up his hand, his face red, his 


“Well, my boy,’ said the msjor cheer 


lily; “‘where’s Katef—how has it gone?”’ 


‘Cursed bad!” replied Lord Carr-Lyon, 


biting his moustache, ‘Look here, major; 
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it strikes me me that when we reckoned 
upon Miss Kate, we reckoned without our 
host. You ‘remember our little bargain 


‘‘Hush!—yas, yes, my dear fellow,’’ said 
the major, looking round quickly and ap- 
prebensively. 

“You know what it was. You were to 
make that little affidavit about the death of 
Cousin Desmond, who stood between me 
and the earldom, and I was was to marry 
your daughter end hand over ten thous- 
and pounds on the wedding day as part of 
the spoil——"* . 

“Yea, yes,” said the major in alow voice, 
“Speak more gently; the eervants-———’’ 

‘che young man laughed recklessly. 

“{ don’t seem to caré to-night if all the 
world beard me,” he said angrily. ‘‘The 
long and the shart of it is, mejor, that the 
game is spoiled, 90 tar as I’m concerned— 
for Kate bas refused me.”’ 

The major touched his arm and grinned. 

“But you should have let me doit for you, 
Carr-Lyon! Refused you, has she? Well, 
she’s taken the refusal back, and bids me 
tell you. I congratulate you, my dear 
boy! I do, indeed. For though she’s my 
daughter, and I say it, there isn’t another 
girl like her——” 

By this time the frenzied man had re- 
covered from his stupefaction of surprise. 

‘“She—she consents! She—bow—how did 
you get ber to?” 

The major smiled, 

“That’s between me and—and her, my 
dear boy. But she’s yours—only don’t 
hurry her! What about our bargain now?” 
and he laid his hand banteringly upon the 
young man’s shoulder, 

Lord Carr- Lyon drew a long breath. 

“T’11—I’1l make it fifteen thousand,’ he 
stammered. ‘I'll do anything——” 

“Spoken like a man!’’ said the major 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘And—er—er—could 
you, my dear boy, let me have asmall 
sum—say twenty pounds—on account?’”’ 

“Yes, 1 will by——’’ said Carr-Lyon, and 
he drew out a check book. 

“Thank you—thank you,’ said the ma- 
jor, Wiping his eyes. “And as you are— 
ahem!—writing it, perhaps you might as 
weil make it fitty, nny dear boy!”’ 

‘Yes, you sball have filty!” said his lord- 
sbip, and be filled in the slip. 

The major, if not a very nice specimen of 
a tatber, was asbarp business man, for he 
bad not only sold his daughter but drawn 
something on*account! 





CHAPTER IX. 


ESMOND CARR-LYON atalked op, 
)) bis hands in his pockets, his pipe in 

in bis mouth, and his thoughts di- 
vided between Kate Meddon and Jessie 
Piaytord. Heihad seen them both tor the 
last time, he thought; the lovely girl who 
had stolen his heart away, and the poor 
woman, Jessie, in pursuit of the scoun- 
drel who had ruined the life he remem- 
bered so bright and happy. 

Poor Jess! But the thought of Kate soon 
drove her trom his mind, sincerely as ne 
pitied her; and all the way along the clitt 
he rocalled the lovely face, witu its gentle 
eyes and sweet, tender smile, 

Yea, he bad seen the last of her, it had 
been indeed a farewell they had wished 
each other, for Desmond intended walking 
along the coast to the next seaport, and 
from there wor« his passage to America, 
never to come back! 

it was a lovely morning, and the day 
seemed to grow brighter as it advanced. 
The sea was like an emerald in the sun, 
and the sky Overhead was as biue as he 
had seen itin San Francisco, and that is 
saying much. 

Desmond was very hungry, but he man- 
aged to enjoy the scenery, and no one 
meeting him as he strode along, bis bead 
erect, bis eyes bright, his step tirm—wouild 
have thought that he bad spent the night 
in a baylott, and breakfasted on a slice of 
bread. 

Tue path, after he had gone a couple of 
miles trou Sandtord, grew narrower, until, 
at last, it dwindled away into a mere sheep- 
walk; at the same time thé scenery became 
more wild and sternly beautiful, 

Cliff rose upon cliff toa dazzling height, 
as if bidding defiance to the sea that raged 
at their feet, and the rocks seemed to Des 
mond, looking over, but as little white 
specks, dotted here and there. 

It was too beautiful and grand to be 
passed by without a pause, and he threw 
himeelf upon the short grass; and smoked 
and gazed—and thought of Kate Meddon! 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a 


loud report, a dal! smothered roar. as if by 
distant thuunder. 

Bat it was not thunder, Desmond had 
spent tox many yearsin a miner’s camp 


not to Know whai it meant. 
With a touch of interest he rose to his 


j 





feet, and walked in the direction of the 
sound, and suddenly, so suddenly that he 
was startled he came upon the edge of a 
stone quarry. But tor the rough paling 
round it any one might easily have walked 
over, and reached the bottom with a bro- 
ken neck. 

Desmond leaned upon the wooden tence 
and looked over. lt was a picturesque 
sight. 

Far down, so far down that they lookod 
like boys, were the quarry men; some pick- 
img at the rugged surface of the rock, oth- 
6re pushing the trucksalong the metal lines 
that led to asmall harbor or port, where 
lay a rough-looking smack. 

Under tbe edge of the quarry opposite 
bim, and sheltered from the wind, was a 
small cottage, or ratber hut, but it looked 
disused, and the ivy that climbed over its 
wails had a negiected and untended ap- 
pearance, 

But it just put the finishing touch to the 
picture, and Desmond, keenly attracted by 
the sight of something that recalled his 
mining days, looked for a path leading 
downwards, and, finding one, slowly and 
caretully descended. 

As he drew near the bottom he could see 
the men quite plainly. The noise he had 
heard was the sound’ of blasting, and the 
men were hard at work clearing out the 
broken rocks from the main part of the 
quarry. 

Desmond watched them with keen and 
pleasant, interest for some few minutes, 
then, remembering that this was scarce- 
ly the way to reach the seaport, he was 
about to climb up tothe top again, when 
suddenly two figures came from under the 
rock where he was sitting and so into his 
view. 

They were an old man, or a man of late 
middle-age, and a young girl. The man 
had a wild, uncouth figure and a rugged 
face, but it was not an unkind one, nor was 
the voice, though that was rough also, a 
harsh or unpleasant one, 

The girl by his side was young, seven- 
teen or eighteen, and slightly built, with a 
childish face, in which a pair of blue eyes 
shone like turquoises one moment, then 
grew as dark as violets the next. It was a 
very pretty face and the eyes were remark- 
able, 

Desmond stood, or half «knelt, for the 
path was steep, and watched her. In his 
own mind he decided that the man was the 
master of the quarry and the girl his 
daughter. 

Atter a moment ortwo he was about to 
resume his climb, when there came an- 
other report and a puft of smoke from the 
side of the quarry. 

The old man bad {drawn the girl under 
shelter of a projecting rock, but the instant 
after, she emerged with a little laugh, as if 
she were too accustomed to the blasting to 
feel any danger. It was a musical laugh, 
and it fell pleasantly upon the wanderer’s 
ears. : 

“Like a young bear,’ he murmured; 
“all her troubles to come. Perhaps she 
may have none, Let’s hope so.’’ 

Even as he expressed this charitable 
wish, as a kind of farewell tothe girl who 
bad not yet even seen him, his quick, 
hawk-like eyes saw something moving just 
above her bead. 

He looked at her, at the old man, al! 
round—a swift look of scrutiny. Then his 
heart seemed to stand atill, for that which 
he had seen no one else had seen. It was 
an immense slab of rock which, unnoticed, 
had become loosened by the blasting in the 
other part of the quarry; and it would in 
another moment come rolling down upon 
that bright-laced, biue-eyed girl. 

It was a certain, a horrible death! 

Most men would have yelied and shouted, 
bnt Desmond knew better, 

His experienced eye showed him that it 
would be impossible for the startled girl 
to recover trom the shock of the sudden 
shout and spring away from the awful 
mass that was gliding down upon her like 
an engine of death. 

For a moment, while one could count 
five he stood, his heart seeming to cease 
beating, then, without a word he sprang 
sheer trom the narrow ledge, and alighting 
before the girl, caught her in bis arms, and 
huried himself and ber from the spot. 

Tne next instant—al most in the next halt 
second, #0 closely as to seem simultaneous 
—the mass fel! with a crash upon the spot 
where she stood. She was saved! 

Desmond’s leap had’been so audden, the 
terrible fall of the immense piece of rock 


on the very spotfrom which he had car- 
ried the girl so appaling, that fora moment 
or two no man could move. 

Desmond when he recovered conscious 
ness, for a tragmentof the mass had struck 


bim on the head, found himseelf‘lying on 
his back,with his eyes fixed upon the biue | 








patch of the sky which in the shape of a 
round blue ring ,showed above thequarry’s 
mouth. 

He contemplated this in the absurdly sat- 
ised manner peculiar to individuals just 
returning from dreamland; then a voice —a 
very soft and pleasant voice smote on his 
ear. 

‘‘Pather!"’ it said, ina tone of great relief 
and joy. ‘‘He is coming to—see, he is com- 
ing to,’’ 

Desmond, turning his eyes from the spot 
of blue made by the opening of the quarry, 
saw a girlish face, full of sweet concern, 
bending over him, 

“That's right! Sohe is! How are you, 
sir? Stand back, lads, and give him some 
air; don’t crowd ’un so,” 

Desmond felt something soft and warm 
under his neck, and his head raised and 
found that the pleasant lever was the girl’s 
arm. 

Then he remembered what had happened, 
and with the smile which haunted Kate 
so persistently, he said: 

**You are not hurt? That's all right!’’ 

The girl blushed crimson at the sound of 
his voice and his worda, but did not reiin- 
quish her supporting attitude, 

“Yes, sir; all right, thanks to you, sir,’’ 
said her father. “If it hadn’t been for you, 
Nelly wvuuld ha’ been——’’ he stopped 
short, and the dozen or two of men ex- 
claimed, in a kind of chorus: 

‘| hat’s gospel truth, that is!’’ and looked 
at the heap of rocks lying on the spot from 
which he had literally buried himself and 
her. 

Desmond pulled himself together and 
struggled (o his feet, the girl, Neilie, draw- 
ing back almost behind her father as he 
did so. 

“That was nothing,’ hesaid lightly, ‘‘but 
Il was very lucky to be within sight of the 
starting rock and near enough to the young 
lady to—well, I think I ought to apolugize 
for my seeming rudeness. I am not usu- 
ally in the habit of rushing at young ladies 
like a bull in the china shop,’’ and he tried 
to pass off the intensity of the situation 
with a light laugh. 

The girl didn’t smile ¢ven—which was 
ungratetul—but raised her deep blue eyes 
from the ground, and glanced at him for a 
moment, then let them drop again. 

“That's all very well as a way tor passing 
it off—free and easy, so to speak,’’ said her 
father, with that dogged insistence peculiar 
to bis class. “But we as know what’s 
what, know as you have saved my girl’s 
life at thé risk of your own, sir; and—there 
is my hand on it.” And he sworea round 
but harmless oath. 

“Oh! you make too much of it,’’ said Des- 
mond, and he took the hand and shook it; 
‘anyone would haves done the same, and I 
am very glad that I was lucky enough to 
be the man on the spot. But, by the way 
—you won’t mind my mentioning it?—you 
scarcely go theright way to work in your 
blasting. At least, it’s rather old fashioned, 
and out of dete and a great deal more dan- 
gerous than the new system, 

“Ohb!’”’ said the man, witb interest; ‘“‘old- 
fashioned! What is the new way?”’ 

The girl touched his elbow as Desmond 
was about to reply, and whispered: 

“Fatber, his head is bleeding.’’ 

“So it is,”’ he said. “Look at that, now. 
It seems almost as if he had no sense nor 
feeling. Here, sir, you’re burt, you know. 
Your head’s a bleeding! Hi, one of you 
chaps! Bring a pall of water——” 

“The cottage, tather,’’ said the girl, in the 
same low voice, 

“Of course! That’s the place: more com- 
fortable there,’’ he assented, and drawing 
Desmwond’s arm within his own, he said: 
“Come to the cottage and rest awhile, sir, 
and we'll see what damage is done. We 
owe you tbat, at least!’’ 

“I’m sure it’s nothing,’’ sald Desmond 
smiling, ‘‘or I should bave cried out: I’m 
good at squalling directly I’m burt.” 

**] don’t know #0 much about that,” said 
the old man with a grunt, 

[TO BB OONTINUED, | 
‘ << 

JAPANESE Sworps. -The swords made 
by tue Japanese prove that, with all its 
boasted excellence of manufacture, the 
Western world bas still something to learn 
from the East. Weare notabletoturn outa 
sword blade which can be compared with 
the wonderful swords of Japan. A com- 
mon feat for the Japanese soldier is to cut 
a pig in two with asingle biow; and bars 
of lead, and even of iron bave been di- 
vided by these weapons without a notch or 


imperfection beiug visible on the sword- 
blade. 

A sword of superior excellence is pr 

| served as an heirloom in the Satsuma fam 

lly, and with this bladea leaf floating on 

the stream has been cutin two by merely 


being allowed to drift againstthe edge. 











Bric-a-Brac, 


Great CirTixs.—It is supposed that 
Rome once contained 5,000 000 inhabitants 
Babylon contained 144 square miles and 
London contains but 120. In the Etermal 
City there were 1780 palaces and 59,602 
houses divided into flate. The palaces of 
Rome accommodated avout 350,000 people. 
It took Jonah a day to get into the middle 
of Nineveh, which ocoupied more space 
than London. 

FesRvuaRpy.—The name February iseaid 
to be derived from Februare, to » to 
expiate, and is taken trom the fact of the 
purification undergone by the Romans at 
this time, The signs of the zodiac for this 
month are Aquarius and Pisces, All did 
distiches connected with the month agree 
that plenty of rain should tall in it, for ag- 
ricultural reasons too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Sewina Tareap.—It is sald that 
woman began the manufacture of sewing 
thread in England in 172%, and it would 
neem proper that the idea should have first 
come from that sex through whose hands 
nine-tenths of the thread passes that is used, 
Paisley has the honor of being the first 
town that embarked in the business. It 
was calied “Nun’s thread,” was made of 
flax, and so rapidly increased in populatity 





‘that it was not long beiore it became an ifm- 


portant branch of manufacture, 

Learp Years.—Hebrew maidens must 
bave been fortunate beyond other women, 
for they enjoyed the privileges of leap-year 
every six months. From a lecture on Jew- 
ish courtship, it appears that, though the 
men usually did the wooing, twice a year 
the Jewish damsels went in procession to 
the vineyards, where some sang such en- 
gaging ballads as ‘Young men look not to 
beauty, but to piety!” while others the 
more beautiful, retorted with, “See how 
fair we are! Choose your bride for beau- 
ty.” 

“A Suink.’’—A learned bootblack thus 
explains the scientific reason for a “shine;’’ 
Diamonds are nothing bat naturally crys 
talised carbon. Blacking, which is bone 
plack, is a little more when moistened than 
carbon paste, and the friction of the hair 
brush being one of the moat efficient meth- 
ods of generating electricity bas the effect of 
orystalizing the carbon of the blacking. As 
soon as this is done the boot is covered 
with millions of infinitely small diamonds, 
and ofcourse begins to shine asa inass of 
diamonds would, 


Tux CocoanutT.—In some of the Malay 
Islands the cocoanat is obtained in a curi- 
ous manner. An enormous crab is found 
there that lives on the fruit, climbing the 
trees and tearing them off, either hurling 
them down or breaking tiem by tearing 
off the husk, and then beating them against 
the rocks with its huge clawa, The husk 
that the crabs take from the fruit they 
sarry to their holes at the foot of the trees 
and make a bed of it, and, knowing this, 
the Malays visit and rob the crabs once or 
twice a year, using the husk to weave into 
mats. 


A SHooTinG Fisu.—In the Esstern seas, 
from Ceylon to Japan, there abounds a lit- 
tle fish which seoures its prey by means of 
an instrument like the blow-pipe used by 
boys for projecting peas. The nose of this 
fish is a sort of beak, through which it has 
the power of propelling a drop of water 
with force enough to bring down a fly. Its 
alcn is very accuraté, and it rarely misses 
ite object. The unsuspecting victim sitson 
a weed or tuft of grass pear the water; the 
fish approaches oautiously, stealthily pro- 
jects its tube, takes a sure aim, and lets 
fly, when down drops the insect, to be 
swallowed by its captor. 


CHINESE BEGGARS --A weiter In aShang- 
hal journal referring to the beggars of 
China says that large donations are given 
to them by the people, but these are in the 
nature of an insurance, In the cities the 
beggars are organized into very powerful 
guilds, more powerful than any organize 
tion with which they have to contend, for 
the beggars have nothing to loge, and noth- 
ing to fear, in which respects they stand 
alone, The shopkeeper who should refuse 
a donation to a stalwart beggar, after the 
latter bas waited for a reasonable time, and 
has besought with what lawyers call “due 
diligence,’’ would be liable to invasion trom 
a horde of tamisbed wretches who would 
render the existence even of a stolid Obit. 


| nese a burden, and who would itterly pre- 
vent the transaction of any busiocess until 
their continually rising demands should be 
met. Both the shopkeepers and the beg 
| gare understand this perie y well, and it 
is for this reason that the gifs fiow in » 


sleady, if tiny, rill. 
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The meadows rest beneath a golden hase, 

And peece has tallen on the hurrying river. 
No vagrant ripple on ite margin piays, 
Where, half asieep, the heavy buirush eways, 

And taugled sedges quiver, 


‘) geperous Autumn!—barvest of the year, 
Teach us to tabor, strong and wiltiedbeartet, 

kre the uprooting and the frost draw wear: 

And each us patient trust and hopeful cheer 
When summer bath departe:. 


We, to, would live through busy days beiow, 
That God's **well done’ may with our rest be 


aiven, 
When at our feet life's autumn flowers shall blow, 
Aad from the Gifu! chains of earth we «co 
Te bear the songs of heaven. 
——_——- 6 <a 


GRISELDA. 


RY THK AUTHOR OF “BETWEEN TWO 





STOOLS,” “THK NEW SCHOOL,” BETO, 





CHAPTER L 


HAT ia the good of a birthday with- 

\ out presents?’’ I ask disconsolately, 

leaning @ pair of shabby elbows on 
the shabby tavleoioth. 

“I never could see any good in virthdave 
mysell,’’ answers wy brother, the Hon, 
Patrick MacKonan, setting light to a very 
indiflerent cigarette, and looking at me 
oom passionately with bis dark blue eyes. 
“They must be especialiv unpleasant to a 
girl, l should say. Poor old Grizel, she’s 
ewes on in life, and nothing to show for 
it 

“T used to think twenty such a terrible 
age when I was seventeen,” | say, casting 
myself back in our one arm-chair, a pre- 
carious structure of stained deal and horse. 
hair, “Ob, Pat, Pat, my dear old Pat, why 
weren't we born common folk who might 
have kept ashop, or stood on our heads, 
without exasperating the manes of a lot of 
oid anceatora?”’ 

“Hark to the daughter of a hundred Irish 
kings; to the Hon, Griselda MackKonon, als- 
ter tothe most noble Viscount Goll, and 
niece lo baif the peerage of the Emerald 
Isle!" ories Patrick, puftfiog hard at his 
atrong-smelling cigarette. 

“A great deal of goud it does one!’ I ory, 
looking round at the dreary little lodging- 
house parior, ‘It was bad enough when 
we nad to let Ronantown because of those 

or creatures Of tenants and their rents; 

ut when it comes to hiding away like this, 
and to dear old Goll’s banging about the 
Chancery Court all day for what he may 
never get—why,then | deolare I sometimes 
wish we had been born grocers!’’ 

“You tuight at least oonfine your wish to 
yourself, Facver wish I had been born a 
grooer!"’ says aciear, proud voice from the 
other end of the rooin, as my sister Kathe- 
rine segds a scornful giance from her beau- 
tiful eyes at the reclining figure in the 
easy-cbair, “And, Griselda,’’ she goes on, 
raising her handeome head from her sew- 
ing, ‘you bave noright to talk in that wa 
about Goll. He is doing bis vest for us all. 
The money is ours, and must fall to us if 
there is any justice in the land,’’ 

“In the meantime,’ says Patrick, 1 can’t 
way I find Welby # particularly pleasant 
land of exile, especially since you and (oll 
are 80 determined we shall not soll that an- 
cient purple of ours by contact with other 
people's brand-new satina,’’ 

“You know as well as I do,’ answers 
Katherine, ‘that the people in Welby are 
not of our acquaintances which it would be 
impossible for us even to acknowledge 
afterwards. There can be nothing in 
oom mon between us and the townspeo- 
ple”’ 

“IT don’t expect they would be grateful 
for any little attentions we might show 
them,’ Lory. “You forget, Katie, that to 
them we are only the MacKonansa, 
obscure Irish strangers in poor lodg- 
ings.”’ 

**My dears, baven’t we had enough of this 
discussion,” say ny mother, whois darning 
slockings at the tabie, 

As #be speaks, her gentile tace flushes,and 
I feel guilty. 

Of all the many shifts, contrivances and 
buimiliations of our poverty, this is the one 
that bas entered like iron into my mother’s 
proud soul—that it has been deemed expe- 
dient to drop our iawtul style and title, 
and present ourselves to the Welbyv 
world as Mrs., Mr., and the Misses Mao- 
Konan, 

“Itis@ miserable business,’ Goll bad 
said on the morning of his departure for 
London; “but it would never do in a place 
like this to let the people know who weare. 
Afterwarda, when youcometo take your 
righ. place in the world, it might be un- 
pleasant in inany waya’”’ 

And mother cabeniia as we all have sub- 
mitted, to this bandsome, tyrannical bro- 
ther of ours, ever since I can remem- 
ber. 
“I bave some news! Would any one like 
to bear it,”’ I ask, breaking in on the un- 
comfortable pause which has followed my 
mother’s remark. “A most important, ex- 
citing, unique piece of news,” 

‘“*Aw, realiy!’’ drawis Patrick, assuming 


bis most man-of-the-world air. “Aw, of 
oourse we ebhal!l be most happy to hear 
anything Mies MacKonan may haveto tei! 
ua.”’ 

“Now, don’t be silly, Pat. When |! got | 
© the Wateons’ this morning, 1 found 


everybody up in aruis; servants running to 
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and fro, and Margaret Wateon careering up 
and down atairs ir. that fussy way of hers. 
The pervading excitement penetrated 
even tothe schoolroom, where the table 
was covered with ail sorte of giass pots like 
fian-bowls. The children were more trou- 
biesowe than usual over their lessons, and 
at last little Jo, unable to contain himself 
any longer, informed me that ‘Mamma 
bad a party to-morrow night. I reproved 
him severely and made him go on with Lis 
datea,’”’ 

“Onl a five school-marm you must be, 
Mise Griz-l! Now Ioome to think of it, 
you are the very image of Miss O'Brien. 
Don’t you remember poor old O Brien 
ana the old scboolroom at Konan- 
town?”’ 

“Don’t interrupt, Pat. I went down be- 
fore lunch to give Margaret Watson her 
singing, and inthe midd.e of the lesson 
Mra, Watson came in, with her most gra. 
cious amile on, and salid—what do yuu think 
she said?”’ 

‘7 am on the rack to know,”’ 

“Weil, she said, ‘Miss Mackonan, 1 am 
giving alittle party to-morrow night in 
nonor of the New Year, I sbould be #0 
pleased if you would join usl’” 

1 pause and look round at my audi- 
ence, 

K atherine’s head is bent over her sew- 
ing; my mother is threading a needie witb 
great deliberation; Pat gives a procionged 
w hiatie, 

“And what did you say?” be asks after a 
pause, 

“Oh, [thanked her, and—told her my 
arrangements did notdepend on myself,”’ 
answer rather burriedly, “and that! would 
write this alternoon,’’ 

Pat whisties out again; my mother and 
sister proceed with their work in ai- 
lenoe, 

‘Ie it poasible,’’says Katherine at last, 
raising ber proud head and looking at me; 
‘ti it possible, Griselda, that you wish to go 
to—this party?”’ 

“Mra, Watson meant to be kind; it would 
have been ungracious to refuse straight 
away,’ | answer evasively; “end besides— 
oh, Katie, I do feel a little dull some. 
tTmes!"’ 

“My dear,’’ says my mother, ‘of course 
it is out of the question that you should go, 
Think how shocked your brother would ve, 
He would be vexed enoughif he knew that 
you bad persuaded me to allow you wo 
teach these Watsons—very good people, no 
doubt, but not of our world, Come, Gris- 
elda, write a gracious little note at onoe,and 
say that you do notgo out. And word it 
carefuily; lL should not wish you to hurt 
any one’s feelings.”’ 

“Hurt any one’s feelings!’ Ob,you dear, 
proud mother! Don’t you see that Mra, 

ataon’s point of view cannot be the 
saine as yours? She will think I have no 
gown, if she thinks at all,’’ I cry rue- 
fully. 

“She will be quite correct on that point,” 
says Katherine. 

“But I havea gown,” I protest. “The 
white tarlatan did very well for RKonan- 
town; surely it would be good enough for 
Weiby.”’ 

“Is avery pretty gown, and shure it 
is,’’ cries Patriok, launching into hie favo- 
rite brogue, “Och,do ye remember the 
dancing at KRonantown, and Teddy Mac- 
Morna—the roguel”’ 

“On, don’t talk of it, Pat,’ I ory, “my 
feet begia to dance at the very name of 
Teddy MacMorna,”’ and I give a sigh tothe 
memory of that fascinating but itupecun- 
ious youth, as I take upa pen and siowly 
inscribe date and address on a sheet o! 
paper. 

‘Dear Mra, Watson——” 

Then I look round at tiny family. They 
have wade me desperate and left me but 
one coarse open, 

‘*Mother,’’ Lory, laying down my pen; 
‘tyou will be shocked, 1 know, but I want 
to go to this party. I want to go dread- 
fuliy!" 

‘‘My dear,” says my mother, distressed, 
“I confess you surprise ine. [| do not think 
you would enjoy yourself among those 
people. And it would not be. jum to 
thein.”’ 

‘Bat, mother, it is not a little matter, so 
unimportant one way or the other. It 
is such a long time since I have danced, 
[ think I have (forgotten how to 
dance.” 

“If vou will only havea little patience, 
Griselda, you will have as much dancing as 
even you can desire.’’ 

**I cannot imagine, Griselda,’ says my 
sister, ‘how you can for a moment wish to 
go.”’ 

“1 confess,’”’ I answer, ‘‘that Iam a little 
surprised at my own depravity, But, Katie, 
think of waltzing, of waltzing to real music, 
on # real floor,”’ 

“With a partner who will shovel you out 
your wwoney atthe Bank the next morn- 
ing, Or bring you a mustard poultice when 
you have acoid. 1 cannot say thatthe no- 
tion dazzles me,’’ 

“It is not much money they will shovel 
outto me! And you know id never catch 
cold, Katie,’”’ 

During this discussion Patrick has re- 
mained very silent, but he comes sud- 
denly forward and flings himeelf into the 
breach. 

‘*Let her go, motber,’’ he says, ‘‘By the 
time we sre in London she may be forty 
and have the gout. No one can dance with 
the gout.” 

W betber it is Patrick’s advocacy or my 





mother’s tender-hbeartedness that pleade for 
mé, 1 know not. I only know that in a few 
| minutes more she has yielded, and I have 


| guined my point. 

“Patriok,’’ 1 say, the note of acceptance 
| Deing written, ‘-let us go Out and post it, be 
i fore tea,”” 


; 


Pat gives a yawn and nods an affirmative 
to my invitation, and in afew minutes he 
and I are speeding through tbe come. 
dismal streets of the dismal little town. We 
mo uP the high street by the post-office, 

iter’s Bank with the lighted piate glass 
windows, and pause at the grucer’s to buy 
a poof jam, which I manage to conceal 
ander my ol 

“Patrice,” lasy, “I wish mamma and 
Katie would take another view of my 
Leaching the Watson family. AndI wish 
it were ible to tell Goll, I hate secrets, 
especially from bim,” 

“He isa good fellow,”’ answers Pat, “with 
not ar atom of the elder brother about him. 
He never wants anything for himself, and 
of course he expects us to respect his pre- 
judices,’’ 

We walk on a little in silence; then 
be bursts out again with some impa- 
tienoce: 

“It’s ashame you should bave all the 
work, Grizel, it is indeed! You know, when 
I saw there was no iinmediate pros of 
Sandhurst, I wauted to try emigration, the 
Back woods, or the Gold Fields, or some- 
thing of the sort. But Goli said, ‘Wait,’ 
and he pointed out that mother and you 
girla could not be left alone. I will wait 
another six montbs, Grizsl, and if nothing 
is settled, I shail get Uncle Fitz to pay my 
passage to America.”’ 
oan might get some work at home, 

at. ” 

“lt would be more edifficult. I’m not 
much of a hand atanything but riding and 
shooting and dancing—at using my legs 
and aris, in short, und not my orains, My 
sortof talents pay better abroad than at 
home, | believe, It’s you have all the 
cleverness, Grizel.’’ 

“On, Pat,’’ I say, “I am not clever at all. 
How can I help knowing French when | 
have had Antoinette to dress me all _~ 
life? And is it any oredit to a MacRonan if 
he or she knows more about music than 
inost people? I think we are ail born sing- 
ing! And musicand French are my only 
accom plish wents.’’ 

‘Yes, you do know how to sing,’ says 
Pat with condescension; “and I onree to- 
morrow night you will be expec to sing 
for your supper like the young man in the 
nursery rhyme, whose enforced celibacy 
has #0 often moved me to tears: 


*Litthe Tommy Tucker sings for his supper; . . 
How ehall he cut it without e’era knife? 
How shall he marry without e’er a wife?’*’ 


‘**How shall she marry without e’er a 
husband,’ ought to be the modern version, 
in these days of surplus female popula- 
tion,’”’ I say feelingly; ‘‘but Pat, do you 
think the Watsons will expect me to sing 
to morrow!”’ 

“Haven’t a doubt! I say, Grizel, you 
ought to be grateful to me. I almost wish 
Il were going myself; though, to be sure, 
there’s not a pretty girl in Welby, except- 
ing Katherine and—well, perhaps Kather- 
ine’s simter,’’ 

“Do you really think me pretty, Pat?” I 
say anxiously, for this has always been a 
doubtful point in our tamily. 

“You're not like Katherine, certainly,” 
Pat answers judicially. 

“No one would think of wanting to model 
your nead as that English Lord did Katie’s 
at Dublin. But there’s something rather 
pleasing about you on the whole, I like 
the way your dimples dance about, and 
your hair curls round your torehead, and 
vour eyes shine; I think I may say witbout 
flattery, my dear Grizol, that your eves are 
thecrown and glory of the MacKonan 
family.’’ 

‘Ob, Pail” I cry, overwhelmed, and 
nearly dropping my jam-pot. “It is such a 
long time since any one has said anything 
nice to me! If I were not afraid of attract- 
ing undue attention, | should give you a 
kies this very moment!’’ 





CHAPTER II. 


T ts new year’s eve; aclear, cold night. 
The Honorable Griselda MacRonan is 
engaged in adorning her youtniul per- 

sun witb such garments of festival as her 
acanty resources afford, 

Her fingers are rather stiff, for there isno 
fire in the smal! grate; moreover the crack- 
ed looking-giass on the wal! is both so min- 
ute and so misieading as to bea bindrance 
rather than a help to successful hair-dress- 
ing; add to these discomforts the absence of 
a maid, and insufficient light, and no won- 
der the business of the toilet proceeds 
neither quickly nor satisfactorily. 

“I am coming, Pat; don’t be impatient, 
there’s a dear boy,’’ l cry, wrestling with 
that rebellious, dusky, Irish hair of mine 
with both bands, and squinting to obtain a 
view of myself in the mirror, which pre- 
sents ne with a pleasing image of a young 
woman witb lop-sided cheeks, and a twist- 
ed mouth. “I am sorry to keep you wait- 
in . 

he door opens, and Katherine vomes in. 

“Why didn’t you ask ine to help you, 
you silly child?’’ she says rather sadly, ‘'I 
did not even know you had gone up to 
dress,’’ 

“I did not think you would wish to come, 
Katie.” 

“I think you are unwise to go; but I 
would sooner you did not look a little 
fright, as you are goimg,” she answers, as 
her clever fingers twist up the abundant 
hair, and adjust the white tariatan gown, 
which is more crumpled than I had reai- 
ized. 

I give Katherine a kiss of silent grati- 


tude and put my arm round her waist as 
we gO down the little staircase together. 
* ‘She thought to break the Welby hearts 
pastime e rene went to t wo." ’ 








cries Pat, as we enter the gitting- room. 

“Don’t be silly, Pat. » do I look 
a trigbt?” 

“The gown isn’t much, to be sure,” an- 
sewers Pat candidly; ‘but you don’t iook 
half bad, and your eyes are saining like 
the fifth of November,” 

“Good-night, mother,’ I cry, kissing her; 
“don't look d ease don’t, or I 
shall feel remorsefut. be like Jane 
Eyre, you know—without Roobester.”’ 

“I shoulda hope sol” sava my mother 
with a little shudder, “Oh, my dear, I 


aoe I am not doing wrong in letting you 
* e 2 ° * o 


The Watsons’ big white villa is a biaze of 
light as our fiy makes its slow way up the 
carriage drive, 

The French windows of the drawing- 
room are shut fast, but a confused sound of 
music and werriment has struggied out 
into the chilly garden, where a little crowd 
of shabby people stands gasing intently at 
the unsbuttered windows. 

TheWatsonsare important peopleia Wel- 
by, for, together with their cousin, Mr, 
Fairfax, they represent the ‘‘Co,” of Boul- 
ter’s Bank in the High Street, and from 
time immemorial ‘‘Boulter’s,’’ 1 hear, has 
taken the lead of Weiby society. 

**Don’t be late, Pat,’’ I say with some 
trepidation as the plate-glass panelled door 
is flung open. “I promise not to keep you 
— a moment.” 

Pat giveajmy band a sympathetic squeezs, 
and I step into the ly-paved, gas-lit 


Little Charlotte, my pupil, comes run- 
ning in while 1 am removing my cloak in 
the schoolroom—converted for the evening 
into a dressing-room. 

She wears an aggressively stiff, white 
frock, with pink ribbons, and pink ribbons 
adorn her elaborately crimped hair; she 
orings in with beran overpowering odor of 
Patchouli scent, and carries a smart fan in 
her little gloved hand. 

“Oh, Mies MacRonan,”’ she cries,dancing 
about on the toes cf her bronze boots, ‘it’s 
such a grand party—fifty ladies and gen- 
tlemen; | heard mamma telling Cousin 
Jack.’”’ 

She skips across the room, then comes 
back to the toilet-table, where I am sooth- 
ing out the crumpled folds of my gown 
before the mirror. 

“You have a white frock too, Miss Mac- 
Ronan. Don’t you wish you had some 
pink ribbons?’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t make the candles 
flicker so0,’”’ I say, regarding the poor tarla- 
tan with some dismay. 

“T think you’re pretty, Miss MacRonan,”’ 
announces iny pupil with magnificence. 
‘Margaret doesn’t, nor mamma, but I 
do, 

I begin to iaugh, and forget all about my 
gown in asudden sense of the ludicrous- 
ness of the situation. x 

Toe door is pushed open, and Jo, my 
other pupil, rushes in, in all the glory of a 
black velveteen suit and white kid gloves. 

“Come along, Miss MacRonan,” be cries, 
seizing my hand in its long Swedish glove. 
“Aren’t you glad you have come w our 
party?” 

Charlotte takes possession of my other 
hand, and thus announced, between the 
children I am led to the scene of action. 

Miss Watson comes across the room ou 
her high heels asI enter, and greets me 
with infinite condescension. 

Her short, wide skirts of pale silk, her 
bright velvet bodice are redolent of that 
same sickly perfume with which her 
younger sister bas made fragrant her small 

rson. 

A knot of wired roses and maidenhair 
fern is fastened under her ear; sve carries 
a huge black fan in ber mittened hand. 

“We are going to dance,’ she says; 


*“everyone has paired off. I will introduce 


some gentiemen later on. Lottie, find Miss 
MacRonan a seat.’’ 

With asinking heart I survey the scene 
before me. Gas, gas: that is my first im 
pression —any amount of gas flaring hard, 
in the big central chandelier, in the gilt 
branches tbat project on all sides from tne 
walls; filling the room with a horrible, sti- 
fling heat, casting unnatural radiance on 
the grass+-green carpet, guiltiess of drugget, 
on which the dancers are disporting them- 
selves. 

In one corner of the room stands a rose- 
wood piano, on which Mrs, Watson is per- 
forming a remarkably deliberate polka, 
beating time with ber great simart head, 
and lifting her jewelled fingers very high 
in the air. 

Various groups of middle-aged people 
adorn the walls, and with few exceptions 
they also are smiiling!y beating time to the 
inspiring straius, 

Kat it is on tae dancers that my attention 
is chiefly concentrated, Two dvuzen short- 
skirted, perfumed young women,a dozen 
warm young men in ill-made dress-coats, 
are gravely careering up and down the 
green carpet, endeavuring to keep time to 
the timeless music. 

In consequence of the ovewhelming fe- 
male majority, many of the young ladies 
are dancing with one another, making val- 
iant efforts to look as if they enjoyed it. 

With a sudden rush of memory, that 
briogs the tears to my eyes, lam back in 
the old hall at Ronantown. 

I see the great shadowy room, with the 
oak-panelied walls, the well-worn oaken 
floor, the dim light shed by the sparse can- 
dies in their big silver sconces. 

I see Katherine and the MacMorna girls 


in their simple, shabby, greceful gowns; | 
see Patrick and Teddy MacMorna light 
footed, iigbt-hearted, slim and cool; 1 see 
Goll, his nbandsome face aglow, as his white 


hands fiy over the key-board, and the 





Bittersweet waltz music rolis forth to 
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in the echoes of the high 


lose itself 
roof, 
“They were right,” I think with a great 


sigh; “I ougbt not to bave come,” 
The linked sweetness of Mra. Watson’s 
polka bes at length drawn itself out. The 
-patured musician bas risen and 
made her way to tne middle of the 


room, 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” she announces 
in her ioud voice, “it you will be so good 
as to nee into the next room you will find 
some refreshment waiting for you. Mar- 
garet, lead tne way.” 

“Pink ices,’’cries Jo very audibly, ad- 
dressing himeelf to Charlotte, but making 
this announcement for the general benefit; 
‘and wafers, and puncb!”’ 

There is a movement towards the open 
door, 

From my corner I watch the couples 
streaming out in the direction of the pro- 
mised land; I nize the two Miss Boul- 
ters, the acknowledged queens of Welby 
society, each of whom has managed to se- 
cure a cavalier for escort; Margaret Watson 
flounces by with young Boulter, a stout, 
florid youth with ao insinuating eye; Jo 
and Chariotte strut out ether arin in 
arm with a funny imitation of their 
elders, 

And little Jane Eyresits unnoticed in her 
corner, with—sball it be owned?—a certain 
sense of mortification and indignation in 
her breast, 

“You will be a little humbler after this, 
Griselua MacRonan,” I say to myself; ‘‘you 
will begin to recognize tbat there is con- 
siderable difference between Lord Goll’s 
sister and a sbubby littie governess in an 
ola gown. ... Pabaw! I shall be grow- 
ing cynical next, and I have always Lated 
cy nica,’’ 

“M as MacRonan,’’ says a kind voice, 
‘“‘won’t youcome intothe next room and 
bave sowe reireshment?”’ 

A pair of gentie brown eyes are looking 
down at we troma gentle brown-bearded 
face; an attractive face, though it is neither 
young nor bandsome, 

its owner is Mr. Fairfax, of the Bank,the 
children's Cousin Jack. 

We have never been introduced to one 
another, but I have seen bim several times 
at the villa, where he is a great favorite with 
my small pupils. 

‘Yes, please,”’ I say, in answer to bis 
little question, and feeling quite grateful 
as 1 take the arm be rather awkwardly 
otters, 

It would be !mpossible to resent thesma!! 
intringement of etiquette on the part of this 
respectful and fatherly person; is be not Mr 
Fairfax, of the Bank,and | bis cousia’s un- 
known Irish governess? 

“W bat can | get you?” asks Mr. Fairfax 
gravely, when be Las carelully piloted me 
to a seat in the 26xt rooin,. 

I bave already tound out that he is a man 
ot acfion rather toan of words, but there 
is sometuing soothing in his silent ser- 
Vict & 

“1 will have an ice, please,’’ I say. ‘I 
have a taint bope that it will make me a 
little cooler: only a very faint one.”’ 

He smiles, amused, as though I bad said 
sOWething witty, and goes off to do my 
bidding. 

‘You have not been long in Welby, I 
think?’’ be says, as I eat my ice with a de- 
spairing sense of growing hotter every mo- 
ment, 

It is about the first independent re- 
mark be has offered for the iast five min- 
utes, 

“S$ x months. 1 am beginning to get tired 
of Welby; six months is such a long 
time.”’ 

“On, a very long time! 
I often see you pass my window 
morning.’’ 

‘| am very punctual, am I not?’’ I say. 
“Punctuality is the one virtue on which I| 
pride inyself very highly. Ask Jo and 
Cheriotte.”’ 

‘*W bo’s talking about me?” breaks in a 
shrill, excited voice. ‘I say, Miss Mac- 
Ronan, don’t go telling talea! Cousin Jack, 
would you like to bea fool? Here’sa joily 
fool’s-cap for you!’’ 

A small velveteen form has mounted the 
chair near which Mr. Fairtax is standing, 
and in another instant twodirty little gloved 
bands have placed a disreputable tissue 
adornment on the respectable brown head 
of my escort. 

Cousin Jack absolutely blushes, and 
glances at ne with a look of entreaty, as 
he removes the undignified head-gear, 
and administers a mild rebuke to the of- 
fender. 

Miss Watson comes up to me as I re- 
enter the drawing rooin, and asks me to 
sing. 

rremember Pat’s warning, and my heart 
sinks, Sing! Before these ple, in this 
giaring room, at that jingling piano! It is 
evident, bowever, that a refusal is not ex 
pected of me; and accepting the situation 
with my usual philosuopby, I slowly draw 
off my gloves, and sit down to the instru. 
ment. 


Miss MacKonar, 
in tbe 


“IT will give them something they can 
underetanu,” I say to myself, and launch 
into *Tbe Last Rose of Summer.” 

Tbe dear old song! It bas carried ms 
away from the vulgar villa, from Welby. I 
ain back at Ronantown 

Goll is playing the accompaniment, and 
Teddy MacMorna i8 turning over the 


leaves. The candles flicker in their silver 
sockets; the firelignt dances on the dim old 
walls, 

**Hravo! bravol encore!”’ 

My song has come te an e and w 

reverie, 4 "eR are cia y 

raise, adozen peopl rowding round 

ook up, and my gianoce meets two kin 
brown 6yes . 








“Thank you,”’ says Cousin Jack very 
~— 

I have no reason now te complain of be- 
ing overlooked,and with the usual feminine 
“contrariness,”’ begin to sigh for my for- 
mer obscurity. 

I do not like these familiar, eager people, 
who are demanding introductions, or dis- 
pensing altogether with such an insignifi 
cant formality. I do not like their jokes, 
their criticisms, worst of all tnelr flat- 
tery. 
wish that nice, awkward Mr. Fairfax 
would come to = reecue, but he only 
stands on the outekirts of my little circle, 
looking very grave, and never exerting 
himeelf to offer a remark. 

“Now I call your singing A 1,” says 
young Boulter, jooking at me from te 
corners of his eyes; ‘quite another matter, 
between you and me, to our friend Miss 
Margaret’s,’’ 

is it possible, or does there lurk in his 
eye what only requires a little encourage- 
ment to develop intoa wink? It is need- 
less to add that this encouragement is not 
forthooming. 

“I doa little in thesinging line myself,” 
he continues, unabashed, “and 1 do assure 
you | baven’t half your nerve, I always 
say there's only two occasions when a man 
teeis funky; that’s one. Dv you know when 
the other is?’’ 

“It would be interesting to learn,’ I say, 
looking my companion straight in the 
lace. 

‘‘When a gentleman pops the question to 
a lady—eh?”’ 

A little pause; Mr. Boulter is vaguely 
aware that bis sally is not a success, and I 
aim secretly conscious of victory. But I 
am not elated. Looking round, | perovive 
that the other people bave dropped off, and 
tbat Mr. Boulter and I are standing to- 
gether by the piano, 

A sense of shane rusbes over me, and it 
is with genuine delight that I observe Cou- 
sin Jack making his way towards me with 
an elderly lady on his arm. 

“My sister wanws very much to know 
you,’’ he says abruptly. 

Miss Fairfax isa squarely buiit woman 
of middle age, with a kind,homely face,and 
a quiet manner. 

Sheis simply but richly dressed in a 
black silk gown, witha gold chain round 
her neck, anda big brooch vag her 
lace collar, She holdsout her hand and 
smiles at me with her brown eyes, which 
aré like her brother's, 

“My dear,you have given ue such a great 
treat,’’ she says. 

‘fam #0 giad you liked the song, Miss 
Fairfax.”’ 

**You sing beautifully, Miss MacRonan, 
and you are not asbamed to sing in your 
own language. Weignorant people who 
do not understand Italian are grateful to 
you for that.”’ 

“Ashained of the dear Irish song! That 
would be impossible for an Irishwoman,” 
| say, laughing. 

“IT wonder if you would think it worth 
your while tocome and #986 a lonely old 
woman, Miss M cRonan?”’ 

Ithink of Goll, of Katherine, Surely 
even they could have no objection to my 
responding to the kindness of this gentle 
old lady. 

1 suould be very pleased to come,’ I 
Say promptly, “and to sing to you if you 
would care to hear me,’’ 

“Will you drink tea with iné to-morrow, 
Miss MacRonan, at five o'clock? I live at 
uumber fourteen inthe High Street, next 
door to the Bank.” 

Scarcely have I accepted this invitation, 
when Margaret Watson comes up and says, 
not verv amiablv, ‘Can you play dance 
uusic, Miss MacRonan?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I can,” I answer with alacrity, for 
the prospect of dancing with Mr. Boulter 
and bis friends 1s not an inviting one, and 
in a few minutes more Jane Eyre is at the 
piano, obediently dashing her way through 
toe “Stariigut” waltzes, the “Bric a-Brac’’ 
polka, and the “Patience’’ quadrilles; re- 
sisting all entreaties on the part of the men 
to join in the dancing. 

“Supper, supper!’’ announces Mrs, Wat 
son a8 the ‘‘grand chain’’ is brought to a 
close. “Gentlemen, choose your partners 
tor supper. It isquite ready.”’ 

To my horror and surprise, the thick- 
skinned Boulter makes bis wayin my di- 
rection. 

Fortunately, however, Mra, Watson ar- 
rests him ere he reaches the piano. 

“IT haven't forgotten you, Mr. Boulter,” 
she says confidentially. ‘Lobster salad— 
such a beautiful lobster salad!’’ 

He touches his forehead jocosely with his 
forefinger. 

“Thank you, marm! I’m off to find a fair 
lady to eat it with.” 

But he is too late, and only escapes from 
his hostese’s clutches to see his victim dia- 
appear into the dining-roormm on tue arm of 
Mr. Fairtax. 

Supper is a saturnalia of which I[ only 
carry awey the vaguest recollection. Mrs, 
Watson sits at the bead of the great tabie 
struggling with a turkey, while her iord 
and mastered dispenses iobster salad from 
tbe opposite, 

There is a great deal of gas,a great deal 
of laughter, and a great deal of champagne 
with the label of the Welby grocer on the 
botiles, 


My escort is silent but active, and sup 
plies not only myself, but half-a-dozsn 
cavalieriess young women, with good 
things. Somebody makes a speech about 
the new year, and somebody else re 
sponda, 
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ment that there is a gentleman waiting 
for meé in the hall falla upon my ear as the 
gladdem of giad tidings, and 1 make my 
escape while the others are in the full tide 
of feasting. 

“Well?” says Pat, drawing up the 
window of the fiy, as we go down the 
drive, 

“Pat, they were quite right—I ought not 
to have gone. It was horrid!” 

“And who was the fellow who brought 
you across the ball?’ 

“Mr. Fairfax, at the Bank. 
kind.”’ 

“Oh, I remember bim,’’ ssys Patrick; ‘‘I 
saw him there when I went to <iraw the 
quarterly instalment of our princely in- 
come,”’ 


He was very 





CHAPTER III. 


ENLIVEN the family break fast-table 
next morning witha vivid account of 
last night’s festivity. 

Ip consideration of iny mother’s feelings 
I omit the incident of Mr. Boulter; but | 
carefully describe the costumes and 
customs of the company, and rehearse 
Mrs, Watson’s polka on the table-cloth till 
even Katherine can’trefrain trom smiling. 
Only ny mother looks grave and troubled. 
“My dear,’’ she says at last in ber gentie 
voice, ‘is it kind, is it dignified, to make 
fun of these poor people, who, alter all, 
oflerad you the best they had?” 

‘*Mother,”’ I ory, blushing scarlet, ‘you 
are quite right. I ought tw be ashamed of 
myself; I am ashamed of myseit! Pat, 
leavé off laughing; don’t you see bow un- 
utterably mean it is to make a joke of 
these people’s hospitality?’’ 

My mother looks Lay grave when I tell 
her of Miss Fairfax’s invitation and my 
own acceptance of it, 

“It would have been impossible to re- 
fuse without being ungracious,’’ | protest; 
‘and I am not surethat I wished to re- 
fase.”’ 

“By your own showing, Griselda, these 
people are not fit associates for you.’ 

“Tne Fairfaxes are different, mother, 
They are not bad imitations of emart foik, 
likethe rest. They are just simple and 
natural,’’ 

“It is a great responsibility for 
Griselda,’’ 

‘Dear mother,” I cry with some re- 
morse, “am I suco a rebel,such a dangerous 
character? 1 think I am as proud as any 
of you, if not quite as fastidious; can you 
not trust me? Only do not ask me to hurt 
the teelings of a gentile old lady who has 
shown me kindness?” 

And my mother’s objections are silenced. 

At 5 o’olock in the afternoon of the same 
day, Patrick waiks with me up the High 
Street and leaves me at the door of number 
fourteen, which stands directly on the lef: 
of Boulter’s Bank. 

It is » square, sober, Georgian house, 
witb a square brown door, raised from the 
street by a single shallow step, 

A neat maid admits me into the cosy, 
lamp-lit hall, and leads ine across it to the 
sitting-room. 

Miss Fairtax rises as I enter, and gives 
ine cordial welcone, 

“It is very kind of a young thing like 
you totake pity on an old woman,” she 
says. I cannot but admire the kindly 
tact which is 6 anxious to make the little 
governess ignore all difference between 
nerself and the prosperous banker's sister, 

The room, like the rest of the house, 
presents an air of solid, unobtrusive comfort 
which ia wholly strange to me, 

It is an example, I suppose, of that 
English middle-class prospsrity of which 
I have heard 60 much and seen nothing at 
all. 

The great mahogany sideboards are 
polished like mirrors; the stee: fender and 
fire-irons shine as bright as silver; a big 
ciock ticks on the mantelshelt, and above 
it hangs an oil-painting of a brown-eyed 
old woman in a Quaker cap, 

“That is a portrait of my mother,’’ says 
‘Mise Fairfax. “She belonged to the 
Society of Friends, but my brotherand I 
were brought up as Congregational isats,’’ 

1 am not much the wiser for thia ex 
planation, but | receive it respectfully, 
Taik flows on gently after this, 

Miss Fairfax is not a brilliant or fluent 
talker—sbe retains no spicy gossip, she 
asks no questions; but she says nothing 
but what is kindly; there is something in- 
expressibly soothing in her whole attitude 
Atl my own suggestion, | go over to the 
iittie plano and sing three or four songs, 
the Irish, Scoten, and English baliads tor 
which she has expressed # preierence, 

Cousin Jack comes in while I am sing- 
ing and stations himself by the piano. His 
everyday coat suite hiun far better than the 
country made dress-clothes of the previous 
night. 

He looks almost good-looking as, the 
music having ceased, he sits by the fire 
ade, aud the ruddy light plays over his 
brown beard and biunt straight features, 

Tea isa solemn, solid performance, quite 


me, 








room,displaying his little treasure of china 
and the few pictures which adorn the 
wall. 

“Ob, how delightful!” I cry mopping 
short before a big wire-covered. bookcase 


standing ina Ceep recess, ‘‘Mr, Fairtax, 
it is so long since | have seen any books, 
excepting Biair’s ‘Grave’ and the 


Co of Time;’ may I look through 
the-e?”’ 

Cousin Jack, with bis slow smile,uniocks 
the bookcase, and says: 

‘‘Perhaps you would care to borrow some 
of them. I should be very pleased if you 
would, I don’t know it there is anything 
there likely to interest you.” 

They are nice, old-fashioned books, well 
bound and carefully kept. 

I pick out a tall, gray copy of Lamp’s 
Essays, and an — ttion of Miss Bur- 
ney’s ‘Evelina.’ “Will you lend me {neser”’ 


I aay. j 
with pleasure. I see you have chosen 
‘Ella,’ It is a great favorite of mine.” 

“Charies Lamb is an oid deart!’’ 

“Il quite agree with you, Somotimes 
when 1 come in here tired oat from bual- 
ness, I find nothing reste meso much as a 
little chat with my old friend in the book- 


case,"’ 

“Weare nota very reading family,’’ I 
say; ‘at least, I am d of books, and #0 
ie G , iny eldest brotver,’’ 

1 grow red and confused at the thought of 
the incautious remark which J] have nearly 
let slip. 

A sudden look of grave and puzzled 
questioning comes into the brown eyes at 
sight of my scarlet cheeks and lif eye- 
brows, 

““No,we don’t care for books as a family,’’ 
I go on recklessly; “we are musical or no- 
thing, And we can all dance. Perhaps 
you don’t consider that a very valuable ao- 
com plishment?’’ 

“1 know very little about dancing, Miss 
Mac Ronan.” 

At this point the clock on the mantel- 
piece gives seven strokes,and I start in 
so.ne dismay at the sound. 

“On, it is seven o'clock, Miss Fairfax,’’ I 
ery, going over to ny hostess; “they will 
be expecting me at home, | haif expected 
uy brother to call for me, but I think he 
cannot be coming.” 

“I wish vou could have stayed later,’’ 
says Miss Fairfax, rising, and helping me 
on with my batand cioak, which I have 
previously removed; “but I suppose we 
must notdetain you. I hope you will come 
very soon and very often,” 

“May I? It hasneendelightfuil” I say, 
stooping to receive the littie abrupt kisashe 
halt-sbyly bestows on me, 

Cousin Jack follows me into the passage, 
takes his bat, opens the door, and steps with 
ine into the street, 

“Mr, Fairtax,’’ I protest, please don’t 
troubie to come with ine, It is quite a littie 
way.” 

(Why, oh why, has Patrick omitted to 
feich me?) 

“It is auark,’’ he answers quietly, and 
possessing himself of the books in my 
hand, ‘‘Itien’t fitfor you to walk up the 
High Street alone,"’ 

We walk along alunost in silence, I feel 
a littie offended and a little trightened. 
There is something rather interesting in 
the situation, 

Cousin Jack gives me one of his slow 
siniles, and hands me back the books as 
we part at the door of my lodgings, IL do 
not ‘ask bim in,” nor does he seein to ex- 
pect it; no doubt be is aware that the run 
of Eden Street spartments are not suitable 
for the reception of visitors of bis import- 
ance, 

I meet Patrick on the stairs, evidently in 
a tremendous hurry, 

“It's never you, Grizel, come home by 
yourself at this time of night!’ he exclaims, 
peering at me in the  paraffin-laden 
gloom. 

“Mr, Fairfax brought me bome,”’ 

Pat whistles, “Why on earth couldn’t 
you walt for ine, Griselda?”’ 

“Why on earth couldn’t you comein de- 
cent time?’ I retort; “1 had been there 
long @nough for a first visit. I didn’t know 
when you inight take it into your head to 
putin an appearance,”’ 





[TO BK CONTINUED. } 
IR I 


OLD BELIEF.—Ipv a work published late 
In tne Hiiteento century, it is stated that ono 
the banks of « river in Seotland a tree 
Krew which produced truit resembling 
ducks, which, when fully ripe, fell on to 
the bank or into the water, the former of 
which died, and the latter immediately 
changed Into ducks and flaw away. 

Another old writer, referring to this, 
ways: “In Sectland we found trees which 
produce frutt rolled up in leaves, and this, 
in due tine failing into the water which 
it overhangs, Is converted into @ living 
bird, and hence the tree is called the goose 
tree,’’ 

Gerard seerns to have had a strong belief 
in thé goose treé, and gives a long. account 


diferent from the trifling informal affair | of it, were he says that a kind of ‘“epunies 
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ESTRANGED. 





svc. L. 
Spring days are passing. and summer is nigh, 
Semmer, with fair tender glory, 
Yet we are sever’d, dear, now, you and I, 
Mos'4 ts our life's goiden story. 


Who was to biame in the past, once eo dear’ 
Which of us woke the Illusion’ 

Bv'rythieg now bat our love seems so clear, 
That ot!!! remains a delusion. 


So shall the epriag and the summer days go, 
And we, who lov'd, must be parted, 
Mtl mot alone, for the world often so 
Deals with her most loyal-hearted 
ee ee 


A GIRL’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HROKEN SUNSHINE,” 


“THK THREK OURATES,” ETC. 





CHAPTER I, 


YOUTHFUL pair of lovers, whose 

united ages only made thirty-six 

years, were clinging in a Jast em- 
brnoe, 

The evening sun had grandly set, its last 
beautifal beams almost melting in the far- 
atretched nea, which retiected in ita deep 
waters ever-changing tints. 

Kven the dark, stern pinewood took 
a tender shade, as one by one the ex- 
quisite colors faded to be succeeded by 
others, 

It touched the girl’sface, so childish in 
expression, #0 dainty in coloring, lighting 
up with ruddy tinge the nut-brown hair, 
the dark velvet eyes, the fine sun-tinted 
akin, the full pliant figure, 

In a word, it threw into bold relief that 
charming littie personage, Carminen Maas- 
ingbird. 

he boy's face was handsome, sensitive, 
visionary, beautifuliy modelled, like some 
Greek Apollo, and bis figure, though now 
loosely knit, gave promise in the years to 
come of a grand development, 

His arm tenderly eneircied the young 
girl, but his face was very sad and wiat. 
tul, 

“Oh, Carmen, think of me when 1 am 

6; be true to me!”’ 

*“BRetrnue to you! Oh, Allen, of course J 
will. If lam to be your wife to-morrow I 
must be, you know. All wives are true to 
their husbands.’’ 

“Not at all,”’ he answered with “uperior 
wisdom, “And then, dear, you are so 
beautiful, and I have nothing to shield you 
but my love, and alas! I shall be thousands 
of miles away. 

The girl, for want of a comforting an- 
swer, leaned he: ead tovingly on his 
shoulder. 

‘Ie not this sunset perfect? I shall never 
forget it, our last perhaps for years, See, 
Carmen,” be ocominued dreamily, “how 
those opal tints fade into the rosy ones, and 
then how they all melt in the cali, beauti- 
ful sea, Oh, Sweetheart, whenever you 
see such a sunset, think of this 
night, let it be a sign betwixt thee and 
me,"’ 

“T shall always remember you, Allen, 
without the aid of sunset or sunrise, But, 
dear, do try and make this fortune as soon 
as you can; three years, four at the outside. 
Why! Iebail be quite old—twenty-one! 
And when you come back we will bavetbe 
loveliest howe imaginable, I quite know 
how everything Oughtto be, Now, vever 
mind the sunset,” as her boy lover lingered, 

bis mobile face full of poetic feeling, forthe 
beauties Of nature to him were a great 
reality. 

He loved the young gir! at hia side, who 
wasastresh and fair as a spring morn- 


ing. 

But he idealized her. She was not poeti- 
cal, not yet at least; in fact she was— mate- 
rial, 


“Are you quite suré everything is ar- 
ranged for to-morrow morning?”’ 

“Everything,’’ answered he rousing him- 
self. ‘Il bave your wedding ring, and a 
keeper, which 1s ny Own design.” 

“Ou, do let ine see it, Allen!’’ 

“No, dear, Wait till to-morrow,” 

She made a litthe grimace, but being 
sweet-tempered, only gave her pretty 
sboulders a little shrug. 

‘Hark! There is the supper bei!. I must 

»”? 

“1 feel a wail and apainin my heart, a 
foreboding I cannot throw off,” 

“Allen, dear! do for goodness sake try 
and be cheerful! I shall always love you, 
dear.’’ 

“Ab, Carmen, itis the parting I dread, 
the long separation. You will write, dear, 
every mall, promise me.”’ 

And be looked into her heart with his 
eyes #0 full of boyish love. 


“Think what it isto lose you. You are 
everything, remember, in this world 
to me. How | shal! hunger for your let- 
ters. 

“] will write, dear,” and his sadness af- 
fected her, for her eyes were full of tears. 


But, oh, Allen, bow proud I shall be when 
I can let every one Know that I am: Mrs. 


& 
will be out to look for me, or the 
th to- 


shone out bright and vivid im the 
“I must fly or some of the girls 


governesses. (j00d-bye, dear, then—ti 

morrow,” and ng ber warm young lips 

to hia, she kissed bim lovingly, and swiftly 

passed through the pinew out of hir 
ht 


ith a heavy sigh he slowly made his 
way down the —— into the 
town, whose lights were twinkling in the 
summer night. Certainly, he did not look 
like a bridegroom-elect. 

Allen Fitsclare waa an orphan, the last of 
his race; a race that had inthe years gone 
by been powerful and rich. 

Now they were absolutely unknown. A 
distant relative, recently deceased, had le!t 
him five hundred poun 

And with this majestic fortune he intend- 
ed to go to the colonies and make it bring 
forth a hundredfold, to be laid at the feet of 
his beautiful Oarmen—for “hope with good- 
ly prospect feeds the eye, shows from a rin- 
me possession nigh.’’ 

@ wes only nineteen, and with the 
charming confidence of youth imagined 
himeeif a in embryo, and a fit mate for 
the only daughter and heirem of Oolonel 
Massingbird, now in India. 

The love of these two young people was 
like an arcadian m, there was nothing 
material about it; it was love, pure anda 


—— 

They never troubled themse! ves astoany 
peonabie ager of relatives,it was thelrown 
delicious secret. , 

And to-morrow, even if they separated, 
on the threshold of their marriage, they 
would atill occupy the exalted position of 
man and wife. 

Next morning they repaired to the regist- 
rar’s and were made one. 

The registrar shook bands witb them,and 
wished them every happiness; but he 
thought, as he pocketed his handsome fee, 
‘they were the youngest (and handsomest ) 
couple he had ever seen who had reached 
the mature age of twenty-one years,” 

And with this reflection, he dismissed 
therm from his thoughts, 





CHAPTER 11. 


YEAR had + Carmen Massing- 
bird was to leave school, Her educa- 
tion, so far as actual school work was 
concerned, was completed. 
Colonel Massingbird had returned from 
India, entered Parliament, and was now 
anxiously awalting the companionship 
of his cherished daughter and only 
ohild, 
Carmen had greatly improved this last 
year. She was now above the mediam 
height, and her figure perfectly propor- 
tioned; a tall, graceful woman, 
She heard constantly from her young 
husband, letters full of love and enthu- 
siasin. 
He had entered into partnership with a 
man at a busb station, and hoped to realize 
the great fortune which was ever present in 
his imagination, Carmen wrote pretty fre- 
quently. 
Now that she was ieaving school for ber 
father’s house, arrangements had to be 
made about the letters that came so regu- 
larly. 
eo her achool friend, Emily Landsard, 
undertook to forward them, under cover o! 
her own (though this young lady was in 
happy ignorance of the relationship of tne 
two correspondents, ) 

This satisfactorily accomplished, Miss 
Massingbird dismissed from her mind any 
further thought of the matter. 

What an event it is in the lives of all 
schoolgirls the day yd leave school! One 
foot, as it were, on the bring of the lovely, 
unociouded future, 

What grand possibilities exist for them! 
W hat unraveling of future epigmas, al! the 
more delightful for being so vague. 

Thus it was the day dawned for Carmen, 
One of the governesses was to escort her 
safely to her new home, ; 

Did abe feel any regret at parting from 
the scene hallowed by the memory of Allen 
Kitzslaref 

Not In the very least. She was, instead, 
eagerly looking forward w all the delights 
promised her. Her life for many'years pad 
been passed at sonool, and except ior the 
episode of ber short love affair, had 
been singularly quiet, not to say 
dull. 

And Carmen was essentially of a gay, 

leasure-loving disposition, Her compan- 
ons envied her, but they loved her never- 
theless, 

it wasthe height of the Lonaon season— 
leafy June in all ite beauty. And the 
charming little house in Mayfair was a 
worthy abode for the pretty daughter of 
Colonel Massing bird. 

An elderly cousin of her father’s was to 
act a8 cChaperon and housekeeper, but to all 
practical purposes Miss Massingbird was to 
be the toistress of the house, 

e - * a 7. * 

‘‘is papa at home, Cousin Adela?’ asked 
Carmen, a8 she croased the threshold of her 
new home, 

“No, my dear. He is at the House, but 
you will see him at dinner. It grieved biin 
not to be able to recsive you in per- 
gon.” 

“How IT Jong to see him, But now, 
Cousin Adela, i! want to examine 
everything. Letus make the tour of the 


very labor of love. He says nothing is too 
for his Carmen.” 
“Darling oid dad.” 
And the tears came into the girl’s 
eyes, 
“] will try and make him bappy, Cousin 
Adela, indeed I will.” 
“Well, dear, I think you ought. I think 
it surprising in these days to see what is 
done for young people; #0 different to what 
it was in my time. We had to take what we 
could get, and be thankiul. I sometimes 
wonder If you are any the better for it, if it 
does not make selfish youpg men and wo- 
men.’’ 
“Now, cousin Adela, that’s quite too 
bad! It’s just like being at school; no mora- 
lising, 1 beseech you.’ 
And giving an affectionate hug to her re- 
lation, she ran lightly up the richiy-car- 
peted stairs, slowly followed by her more 
inassive cousin (who was stout of limb and 
short of breath). 
Carmen made at once for ber boudoir, It 
opened on a balcony covered over and 
round with striped awning, filled with 
choice flowers and tall palms and 
ferns, 
The room was hung with dainty blae 
cbints, 
Soft, low lounges, many-hued rugs, a 
piano, books, paintings on the walis,charm- 
ing little details scattered everywhere, A 
pert little canary suspended his song to in- 
spect his new mistress as she entered her 
do:nain, 
But he very lovingly came to the side of 
his cage when Cousin Adela’s large form 
loomed in the background. In truth it was 
a very bower of y * 
‘*How lovely it is! How I long for papa to 
enjoy it with me!”’ 

“Here he is, then!’’ said a hearty volce, 
as the tall figure of Colonel Massingbird 
pushed aside the soft plush portiere and en- 
vered the room. 

Carmen ran into his arms and embraced 
him with all her heart, 

“Ah, you darling father! It is simply 
perfect.”’ 

“So it suits my littlequeen, does it? Not 
ao littie either, Let meiook at you, Car- 
men!” and he heid her at arm’s length and 
critically examined her. ‘You will do, 
Miss Massingbird. I shall have all the 
young tellowsof my acquaintance making 
up to me now, and no wistake. Ab, little 
one, yqu are nearly as beautiful as your 
nother. If she could only have lived to 
see her littie Carmencita grow up! Yes, 
you have ber eyes exactly, but your skin is 
fairer, your hair lighter, and you are much 
taller.’’ 

‘Tnat’s after you, dad.’’ 

‘*But I can't think,’’ continued her fa- 
ther, ‘where you got that saucy, aggressive 
nose! It is quite original. Tip-tilted is the 
poetical way, I believe, of describing 
it.”” 

‘Never mind my nose, dad. Tell me 
how you arrived here so soon. Cousin 
Adeladid not expect you until dinner 
time!” 

‘*Dear, I found I could just get sway for 
an bour, and | wantedso tnmuch to be in 
time to receive my gir!; but after all, I just 
missed you. However, shall we inspect 
the alterations, especially the drawing- 
roow? Ah, Carmen, it is ten years since 
you werein these rooms, And then, I must 
run away till seven o’clock,”’ 

Together they made a circuit of the place; 
a Striking pair, he tall and strong in the 
prime of life, for be wasonly forty-two, she 
witb ber beautiful girlish face and a form 
like a young Aphrodite clinging to his arm, 
delighted with everything. 

‘*) have told your new inaid Hortense to 
get you a good stock of feminine frip. 
peries, under Aunt Catherine’s direction, 
and any otber dresses or anything elee you 
require. She and you can get them at your 
leisure, So you will begin your campaign 
ariwned cap-a-pie, And now ny Carmencita, 
I inust say good-bye for the present.” 

And with a kiss of love on her forehead, 
ber fatner left her. His daughter watched 
him from the window until he was out of 
sight 





CHAPTER III, 


PILL mademoiselie be pleased to in- 
\ spect her trousseau?”’ 

By all weana, let Ine see eVery- 
thing!’ and very soon the chamber was 
filled with a charming confusion of dainty 
garments, all which appeared to her pleas- 
ure-loving nature everything thata young 
and wealtby girl could desire, 

Later on she donned one of her pretty 
evening frocks, and awaited eagerly her 
fether’s return. 

As it was their first evening together, 
tbey dined alone, with only Cousin Adela 
for company. And how Carmen appreci- 
ated the well-appointed dinner and arrange- 
ments! 

“What acurious ring you are wearing, 
Carmen; a keepsake, 1 suppose?’’ 

“Yes, papa,’ 

But ber tather did not see the vivid biush 
that dyed her face and then left it pale, 
for the first time ber secret marriage trou- 
bled her. 

Hitherto it had been a delightful mystery; 
to-night it did not seem quite so delightful. 
‘Lhere wasa teeling of regret, of unocer- 
tainty. 

“My little love is very tired,’’ said the 
coionel, noticing his daugbter’s abetrac- 
tion. 

“On no, papa,’’ she answered eagerly. 

‘‘Because 1 have abox for the Savoy; I 
thougut you might ike to see ‘Pa 








Allen Fitzclare. [t's such a pretty name! 
So much prettier than Carmen Meanine- 
bird.”’ 

“Ab, but your naine *UgKeSts Spain with 
all ite romance; the “Cia,” the Alhambra, 
the poeta.’’ 

hen boy! Never m ® poets let 
18 think of ourselves , ehe exciain 
e they have ghted the seho ’ 
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place,’’ 

‘**Have tea now?” 

‘Oh, no, cousin, presently wi ilo 
that.’’ 

“Had you not better see your new T 
then, mv loveT’’ F 

Ofte ree! Where ia ahe’ 

‘in your own apartment. i ir 
- Nar ng y n ear fathe har ade ‘ a 


tience,’ 

, r . 
eplied very 
, Si¥y +“ x as 4 her omentarv 


There wae nothing eager in this reply,for 
indeed Cousin Adela would much med 
preferred a comfortable after-dinner nap, 
which she always thuroughly enjoyed, 
but she was a very kind-hearted, an- 
selfish old soul, and dearly loved these 
two, 

“Very well, ladies, the sooner we start 
the better.”’ 

» * * € 


This was the beginning of a very de- 
lightfal life. Month after month rolled 
on. 

Carmen was presented at court, under 
the chaperonage of the Lady Catherine 
Marsingbird, and very soon became one of 
the ‘‘beauties,’’ 

The beautiful Miss Massingbird was to 
be seen everywhere; no dance, no picnic, 
no club afternoon on the Thames was con- 
sidered complete without her charming 
presence. 

Young, rich, gay,iovely,who can wonder 
she was so happy, when the world turned 
its fairest side to her. 

The boy-busband seemed further and 
furtber away. Her letters grew less tre- 
quent. Now andthen a vein of sadness 
ran through his replies; sometimes a tender 
reproach, 

At length she wrote and told him not to 
waste a further thought on her, she was not 
worthy of it; farthermore they had both 
committed a foolish piece of imprudence, 
and it would be best for each to go their 
own way and forget itall. 

To this iast there came no reply. Indeed, 
Carmen did not wish one, 

She was only too anxious to banish the 
secret marriage from her heart and thoughts, 
She considered it an affair of the past, ro- 
mantic, stupid besides, 

Among the many admirers of Miss Mass- 
ingbird was one who was surely, if slowly, 
making bis way into her heart, and his 
name was Sir Geoffry Estcourt, a man of 
about five and thirty, withan old title and 
estate,and who was likewise a dearly-loved 
and valued friend of her father. 

It was with growing pleasure that Col- 
eonel Massingbird watched the intimacy 
S ane between his daugbter and his 

end. 

At first Carmen liked Sir Geoftry for her 
father's sake, now—now, she began to like 
him on bis own account. 

Colone! Massingbird felt that if he must 
part with his cherished child, jet it be to 
this man, whose nature, ioyal and true, he 
knew tull well. 

Sir Geoftry E-tcourt in his younger days 
had dearly loved a fair young girl; but be- 
fore the marriage couid take place, death 
claimed tke bride, 

The disconsolate young lover wandered 
about for years, seeking oblivion for his 
miserable soul, now here, now there. 
At iength one may conclude he, found 
it. 

For after a lengthened sojourn abroad he 
returned once more to his country, loosed 
after his heritage, and in a quiet way en- 
joyed life. 

But when Carmen Massingbird appeared 
on the ecene, it was like a magician 6 wand 
passing over his neart and changing every- 
thing. 

Bveryihing was pervaded with her pres- 
ence. Her sunny careless nature, her 
charming merry ways threw a inagic 
spell over him. Yes, he was really be- 
witched. 

As yet be had uttered no word of love, 
He thought so humbly of himself, could 
this beautiful spoilt young girl ever be 
brought to love him? 

He almost doubted it. And be was afraid 
to disturb the sweet serenity of their daily 
lives, the charmiug familiarity of the home 
circle, where be was one of the most privi- 
leged of iriends, the ami intime of the 
house, 

‘No! He would wait a Iitttle longer, and 
she was so young. Probably had there 
been another suitor inthe field he would 
have tempted fortune, 

But while sbe had plenty of admirers,she 
had no particular tendresse for any one. 
And was she not carefully hemmed in by a 
wall of guardians? Her tather, Lady Cathe. 
rine and himself, 

Dear Cousin Adela did not count at all, 
She looked afier the young lady at home,in 
other words, let her do precisely as she 
liked. 

When Lady Catherine was incapacitated 
by indisposition or other contretemps from 
cuaperoning her ycung grand-niece, then 
Cousin Adela’s services were in re- 
quisition, very much to their owner’s re- 
gret. 

She had neither the making of a chape- 
ron, nor of a lady of fashion, whereas Lady 
Catherine Massingbird was, 80 to speak, to 
tue manner born; and many an eligivie 
partie had been brought forward with per- 
fect success, 

Lady Catherine was considered a most 
dipiomatic and clever match-maker; and 
many a Belgravian mother owed her a debt 
of gratitude (which was generally paid in 
kind). 

Sbe was a skilful general, and deserved 
everything. But ber ladysnip was in de- 
spair about her grand-niece, for who 80 wil- 
fui as Carmen, or who 80 utterly in- 
consequent as to results as Colonel Masa- 
ingbird. 

And tae season was over, the season that 
ought to Lave done such great things for 
Miss Massingbird. And it grieved Lady 
Catberine. 

People were rushing hither and thither 





in search of bealtb,uistraction, amusement 
some to get rid of their friends, otbers 
| their creditors. 
| [ne Massingbirds, father, daughter + 
| aunt, spenta delighifui month at Wies 
| baden. This resort was chosen by Lady 


‘ Catherine for herown particular benefit 
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she really intended taking the waters, and 
her nephew and d-niece were quite 
satisfied to enjoy themselves in their own 


way. 

Her ladyship felt that she bad quite earn- 
ed this little relaxation, and Colonel Masse- 
ingbird was only too pleased to serve his 
aunt, 

And now the Feast of St. Partridge was 
at hand, so the Colonei, who was a keen 
sportaman, set his face homewards, and 
with bim Carmen. Lady Catherine was 
due at various country bouses,butall being 
well, they would meet egain the following 
winter. 

@ * * ° * o 

it ba ed that the last day of August 
found Sir Geoffry busy in bis library, pol- 
ishing up and overhauling bis guns, ready 
for the **first.” 

There was a happy smile on his pleasant, 
sunburnt face. He looked the very type of 
an Eoglish gentleman, cool, calm, seif-reli- 
ant, and ashe stood there,in the warm, 
meliow light of the August day, Lis heart 
was filled with joyous anticipations, vistas 
of bappiness that stretchéd around and on- 
ward, into the coming years. A slight 
knock at the door intercupted his day- 
dréame, 

“A telegram, Sir Geoftry.” 

“Wait a moment, Brown,” as he tore it 
= - “All right, no answer, Where is 

iss Estoourt?”’ 

“In the morning-room, Sir Geoffry.’’ 

*Toanks! That will do. Bat see to these 
guns, and put them carefully in their 
cases,”’ 

Aud then he walked off with his tele- 
gram and made for his sister's sitting- 
room, 


“They willleave by the 3.10 train from 
Waterloo, and be here by dinner time. 
“MaRota.” 


“IT am very glad, Geofiry dear. Their 
rooms are quite ready,.’’ 

And as Miss Estoourt watched the happy 
smile on her biother’s face, she reacned his 
peer down to ber level and kissed his fore- 

‘430d bless you, dear.’’ 

There was no need for more words. A 
tender and true love existed between these 
two. Miss Estcourt wasa pale, gentie wo- 
man, long past ber first youth, ludeed she 
was forty, and had had troubles and triais 
of her own. 

Yet she longed with a great longing to 
see a happy wite reigning in the dear old 
home, to bear the glad voices of children 
echoing through its silent rooms, For she 
and her brother were the last of their 
race. 

Now there seemed a chance, She knew 
her brother’s secret, and how deeply bis 
beart wasset on Carmen Massingbird. And, 
as Geotiry left the room, bumming some 
gay snatch of song, her eyes followed bim 
witb soft affection. 

Her work fei! from her hands. She 
leant back in ber chair, and gave herself up 
to a reverie. 

Yes, twenty years ago she too had loved; 
nay, was not the fragrance of that love ever 
in her beart? And the love of ber youth nad 
been handsome Herbert Massiagbird. He 
on bis side had felt a kind love for the geu- 
tle companion of bis boy hood and the friend 
ot bie mwaturer years, 

But the time came that bis regiment was 
ordered abroad, and, while on foreign ser- 
vice, bis tate brougbt him across the beauti- 
ful young Spanish girl, Carmen Pereira, 
then be felt bis heart for the first time turill 
witb passionate love, 

It wasa love which, compared to his 
calm regard for Marcia, was as the moon- 
light to the noontide sun in all its 
strength. 

And when, after many difficulties and 
obstruction, he at last brought his beautiful 
young wife and infant chiia to England, it 
was to Marcia he turned torsympathby ig his 
pride and happiness, 

And tben, alter a few brief years of joy, 
the lovely southern flower faded and died, 
leaving tue littie Carmen to fill its place in 
the desolate heart of the unhappy Her- 
bert. 

Then it was he required all Marcia’s 
unselfish {ove to consoie his anguish, ail 
unconscious of the hidden love she bore 
big. 
And as shé sat to-day by the open win- 
dow and gazed out, bardly seeing the 
bright, beautiful radiance of the golden 
August day, she thought not unkindly, not 
cowplainingiy, but with a gentle touch of 
sadness, Of ber own heart’s bunger all 
theses long years, 80 silentiy borne that no 
one had ever guessed her secret.. They 
only wondered she had never mar- 
ried, 

Thus had she lived her life at the oid 
place, looking after Sir Geoftry’s interests 


during his many years of exile, and now it | 


seeiwed as if her hopes wou!d be realized; 
that the lovely young mistress would soon 
be settied at Esteou while she, Marcia 
Estcourt, would go gladly take up her abode 
at the Oid Dower Huse that overlooked the 
common, 

It would be such a little distanve from 
the Piace to the Dene as the Dower House 
was calied; and then, by-and-by, the chii- 
dren would come to and fro—yes, Geofiry’s 
children—and they would fill the*ewpty 
Space in ber beart. 

As theese thougnts shaped themselves, a 


tender happiness imprinted itself on her 
face Fur all ber bopes, all ber fears 
were bounded by the nbouse vf Fat- 


rt. 


ISS ESTC< RT foided ber work néat- 
iy, Opened the lid OF ber work tabie, | 
} and put it in. 





‘T sball fill Carmen’s room with nice 
1 the child loves everything beauti- 
ua i 

She left the room, but presently returned 

with scissorsjand a -sised basket, and 
out anes the French windows 
nto the gardens beyond. 

She was so engaged when her brother, 
returning from the stables, net her, basket 
in hand, laden with flowers. 

‘A rustic flower show on, Marcia?’’. 

‘Yes, dear, in Carmen’s rooms,”’ 

“Dear Marcia!’’ and be kissed her affsc- 
tlonately. 

The day wore on. Sir Geoffry was as im- 
patient to be at the station as a schoolboy to 
be out of school. But everything comes to 
an end, even waiting; and taking the reins 
from the servant, he drove at a rattling 


pace, 

As he nearad the station he could see the 
distant train and the track of the white 
vapor. 

Now it came nearer and nearer, and ashe 
stood on the platform the carriage containing 
Colonel Massingbird and his daughter stop- 
ped exactly in front of him. 

Out woe the tall soidierly figure of bis 
friend, and besidehim: , 


**Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as ber skies, ’’ 


stood Carmen, in soft white gown and a 
straw hat with poppies that made ber a vivid 
foreground. A pretty biusb greeted his 
wari, atrong grasp of ber band, 

“Well, Estcuurt, old fellow! Here we are. 
How is Marcia?’’ 

“Well; and cone to see you both.”’ 

“Then tke feeling is reciprocal. She isa 
—_ and refreshing vision this hot, weary 

ay. 

‘*Papa, there is poor Hortense struggling 
with ber feeble English over the luggage. 
Ste istrying to count her packages, Do, 
dear, go and help her.”’ 

Her father made off obediently, while 
Sir Geoftry escorted Miss Massingbird to the 
carriage without, and waiched with great 
pleasure tbe white-robed figure and then 
tbe red sunshade that threw such rosy tints 
over ber dainty face. 

‘*Yoar maid can sit on the front seat, 
Miss Massingbird, by the side of old Daw- 
son. He’s as steady as old time,and war- 
ranted not to fal! in love with tué most oo- 
quettish of waiting-maids. 

**] do not think Hortense would have the 
faintest objection,” answered Carmen in 
her mellow laughing voice. 

“No! How unfortunate! 1 ought evi- 
dently to bave ~rovided a young esquire. 
Dawson is asdeaf asa post, but makes up 
for that infirmity by keen sight.” 

“Here comes papa and Hortense hot and 
flurried!”’ 

Colouel Massingbird took his place be- 
side her, and their host sat opposite 
them, 

Hortense did try to get up an incipient 
flirtation with the ancient Jenu; but he nip- 
ped it in the bud by bawling out, at the top 
of bis voice, “I’m hard o'hearing, misa!’’ 
and with this subsided into his usual taci- 
turnity. Sir Geoffry laughed. 

‘“‘That’s not encouraging! Never mind, she 
can try her band on my man Brown. tie’s 
a rare one for the soft sex,”’ 

“Ie it Hortense of whom you are talking?” 
asked the Colonel. 

*“Yes,’’ answered Sir Geoftry, ‘‘she was 
trying it on with Dawson.” 

“On, ehe will take care of herself, never 
fear! She flirted with every waiter in the 
place at Wiesbaden. Sae is an arrant co- 
quette,”’ 

They were close to Estcourt now, and 
there on the steps to weloome them stood 
Marcia, 

“Ah, Marcia!l’’ 

“Herbert! And Carmen! Why, my love, 
I shall need a new introduction, It is ten 
years since [saw you last. You were a 
pretty little girl, And now—well, never 
mind!” 

‘IT remember, dear Miss [stcourt, it was 
before I went to school,you were #0 good to 
me, aud I loved to stay here,” 

‘*Well, dear,’’ said the elder woman, kiss- 
ing her, ‘1 expect the pleasure was wutual, 
Weicowme again, But come indoors out of 
the | @ sun.”’ 

Miss Estcourt led the way intw the cool 
fl »wer-ecented bali, where afternoon 
tea stood ready and cosy chairs invited 
reat. 

Carmen instantiy threw herself into one 
with a sigh of satisfaction, and gladly ac- 
cepted the tea that Geofiry handed her, while 
the Colonel and Marcia seeined to have 
plenty to Bay each other, 

o * s “ * 


* How loveiy it looks out there, Sir Geof- 
fry,’’ said Carmen, pointing to tue distan 
view, which theopen doorway framed like 
an exquisite picture. 

A fountain was throwing up cool jets of 
water, toat tossed and sparkied in the sun- 
light; round tis old marble basin were so!t 
green ferns and delicate mosses delightfuliy 
refreshing to the eye, wnile benind aad br - 
yond roee the sloping uplands, crowned 





presen asshe came from the other 
end of p Aye hs 


“If are ready, Carmen, my dear, [ 
will take you to your secu, Waere you ean 
refresh yourself at your leisure, e Have 
= three quarters of an hour to dinner 

me. Herbert, I shal! leave you in Geof- 
fry’s band.” 

*] will take care of him, Marcia,”’ said 
her brother, watobing Carmen link her arm 
in that of her sister, as she went up the 
broad old staircase at the far end of the 
ball, watched till the very last giimpse of 
- white gown had floated from his 

t. 
_- = bird, would you like to see the 
stabies? We shall justhave time before 
dinner.” 

‘‘Notbing better.’’ 

The two men walked away discussing the 
merits of a certain horse which Sr Geoftry 
had lately purchased,and which he in- 
tended should be solely devoted to Car- 
men's use, 

Before the first yong had sounded that 
young lady had found her way to the old 
drawing-room, low-pitehed,roomy,redolent 
of lavender and dried rose leaves, 

Miss Estoourt (in a pretty arrangement 
of gray silk and old lace) sat at the far end, 
near an open window,and watched the tall, 
graceful figure in its soft clinging primrose 
silk draperies, 

She thought she had never seen a more 
lovely picture in the dearold room, sacred 
toso many women of the house of Eat- 
court, than the one now advancing to meet 
her. 

“Ah, Carmen, you remind me 4o of your 
mother. You have her very way of waik- 
ing. The only difference | can find is that 
you are fairer and talier,” 

“I remember too, although I was such a 
sinall child,and bow she loved me; my 
pretty mother! ‘Her Carmencita,’ she al- 
ways called me! Ah, well! I wish she 
were here now.” 

Marcia kissed ber aflectionately. 

“Dear,’’ said she, “you know you are 
your father’s heart's dejight.”’ 

“You, dear Miss Estoourt. We are every- 
thing to each other. He isso good, #o in- 
dulgent.”’ 

“Carmen, herecome the gentlemen,” as 
Sir Geoftry and the Colonel were seen inak- 
ing their way through the long yallery-like 
drawing-room, 

‘*We are late, Marcial!l’’ 

“Nodear. The gong has not sounded 
yet.’’ 

“Ther » it is!’’ 

And the diuner was announced. 

What abappy quartetts they made, these 
four. To Marcia, the love of her youth was 
alwaysa hero. To Carmen, Gieoflry was a 
very Bayard of chivalry, tender, loyal,true. 
Whether it was the fifteen or sixteen years 
between their ages, or what not, certainly 
Carmen idoli bim, 

In these days she eutirely forgot she had 
ever been through a ceremony of marriage 
with another man. It was so utterly a 
thing of the past, she determined to torget 
it, and really she was succeeding ad- 
mirably. 

‘7 nope you ladies will bring us our 
luncheon to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Most certaiuly we will.’’ 

“Where do you begin, Geoftry?”’ asked 
the Colonel. 

“In the Ladymead, by the #tream.”’ 

“How many guns?”’ 

“Six in all, oung Gay is one. He wili 
stcy here for a few days. He comes to- 
morrow from Beauciere, You must have 
met Julius Gay often in town, Miss Mass- 
ingbird!’ 

Indeed, yes. I know two things about 
him; be is fond of quoting poetry, and 
splendid at doing a play. Aliso, he is mont 
kind-hearted,.’’ 

“Three things to bis account, Carmen,”’ 
said her fatber. 

“True, papa! But women are not always 
logical or accurate.”’ 

“Acouracy is near enougb.”’ 

‘You bave apparently lorgotten, Geofiry, 
that Gay accoiun panies her brother,’’ put in 
Miss Estcourt. 

“Upon my word! did,” answered Sir 
Geoftry, with a gay laugh. 

Butthe very expressive sinilein bia blue 
eyes, as they reston the primrose figure, 
6x plained tbe causeof his oblivion. Biessed 
are the absent! 

Miss Clara Gay would hardly have for- 
given this loss of memory. Asit was, Mies 
Gay considered it unpardonable tbat at tne 
age of thirty-five Sr Geoftry Estcourt 
should still be an unappropriated blex««- 
ing. 

And as she was endowed with the usual 
awount of good looks, she integded to exe- 
cute a good deal of business aflent this par- 
ticular visit. 

Woen Carmen retired to reat tbat night 
her dreama were ot Geofiry Esteoourt; but 
they were ever marred by the all-pervading 
presenc3; of Alien Fitzciare. 

Hlowever, ‘dreams are but interludes 
whicu fancy iakes,’’ and as the morn- 
ing rose, tfairand bright, her dream van 
ished with the sun, And with the sunshine 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Porous GLass.—A Paris firm, an ex- 


change sta'es, bas uced porous glass 
for window panes e are too fine 
to admit a draught, but they assist in ven- 
tilation. 


TimMBER —Timber floated in the water 
for a a time _— to be no 
longer liable to dry rot. e explanation 
is that the albumen and salts are gradually 
dissolved out, thus depriving the a 
of the nutriment necessary for its develop- 
ment, 

Tue Exvtotrio Lient.—The use of 
the electric light in theatres has driven 
paper snow largely off the stage, and the 
very best imitation has been found to be 
the scraps and clippings of kid lett over 
from cutting out gloves They floatin the 
air, descending with a very realistic slow- 
ness, and cling visibly to the garments of 
the actors. 

Hints.—Castors made of leather, for 
heavy turniture, are a late invention ——A 
man has invented a scale so delicate in its 
adjustment that it will turn on the 640th of 
a carat, —— flaws in a diamon:! b 
weight——Coal loses trom 10 to 40 per cen 
of its evaporative power it exposed to the 
effects of sunshine and rain.——A company 
is now en ed abroad in converting 
whale’s flesh into “extract ot meat.” It is 
said to be tresh in flavor, and free trom any 
disagreeable taste or smell, 

New Locomorivs,—A giant locomotive 
is being constructed in Boaton. It is tor 
use on the Atcbison Koad, and has two 
cabs, one over the boiler for the engineer, 
and the other jn the usual place for the fire- 
man, The driving wheels are of paper, 
with steel tires. Economy in tuel ts ac 
compliehed by a pump which utilizes the 
exhaust ateam to heat water, afd by a large 
combustion chamber, which burns all the 
gas. Itis expected the engine will make 
eighty milesan hour, with ten coaches, on 
an ordinary road. 

CLEOTRIO BRAKE.—A remarkable in- 
vention is an electric car brake recently de- 
vised. This brake, as its name indicates, 
is operuted by electricity. It can be at- 
tached to any carin either freight or pas 
senger service, By the use of a small gal- 
vanic battery and a wire running the 
length of the train both the conductor and 
engineer have full control of — car. In 
case the train should accidentally be di- 
vided into two sections It acts automatically 
to set the brake on all tne cars in both parts 
atonce. By simply moving a smail awitch 
on a dial the brake is instantly applied and 
the train brought quickly to a standatill. 
The brake may also be operated on single 
detached cars. The invention bids tair te 
revolutionize the railway brake systew of 
the world. 
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Farm and Barden, 


Fences —Kall fences are not cheap it 
the annual vaiue of the land Occupied by 
them is taken into consideration. ire is 
much better as well as more durable, 

Disease. —The stone dwelling-houseand 
the well on the farm cause more disease in 
the family than anything else. Stone. 
houses should be weather-boarded to be 
perfectly dry, and the well should be 
cleaned out at least once a year. 

(7RADIN 4.—The yard should be graded 
with gravel soas to incline the water to 
flow away trom the house, and the well 
should be also graded, the curb coming a 
foot or more above the ground. The water 
should not flow around the bouse, but 
away from it. 

Damp FLOORS. —Damp floors cause cold, 
due to evaporation. The teet of animals 
are injured, and disease of the limbs occur 
when they are compelled to stand or sleep 
on damp locations. The bed of the animal 
is very important. Itis economical to use 
clean, dry material daily, and not delay 
changing the bedding until the whole is 
satur ted with urine. 


Tuk LANL. —It is better to make your 
land produce more rather than to attempt 
to cultivate more land. The larger the 
4'ea cultivated the greater the proportion- 
ate expense, Even the matter of simply 
traveling to the distant end of a large farm 
becomes quite an item in the course of a 
year. The work should be concentrated on 
the sinallest space that permits of profit. 


SELECTING TRkKES. — When selecting 
foran orcbard something more is neces. 
sary than to send an order to the nursery- 
man tor bis best varieties. You must first 
learn which of tue varieties are adapted to 
your climate and soil. Varieties that are 
suitab'é in one section may be utterly 
worthless in another, Tne nurseryman 
cannot assist you in the matter, as be can 

nly give you the results of his own exper- 
iments. Al! this must be done in the be- 
ginning, any mistakes made may not be 


with yellow cornfields, now ripe for the came Julins Gay and bis little sister | discovered until years to come, when it 
barvest; indeed, it had already com. } V!4r® will be too late to rectify them. 
menced, [TO BE CONTINUBD. } Ivy Ivy may be grown in any part of 
Tougcloud less blue of the brilliant August Fa — : thé room. The pot may be placed on the 
day contrasted with the various tints of the A SAGACTOUS young lady has made an | floor, and the plants #0 trained as to fes- 
just-changing trees, to their rich autumn | !@portant Glscovery. fo prevent other | toon a window or an arch doorw ay, or to 
shades, except the oaks wnose midsummer | adies trom borrowing her newest music | wreath a picture-fraume or mirre: ‘| hey 
shoots stili kept green and fresh. And over | *he just writes the na ne of her best ad- | , julre to be watered often, yet the water 
everything was that wonderful haz only | lrer on the ufargin, She says the bor must not be allowed to stand about tne 
seen in early sutuion. rowers are afraid of the effect the sight f | roots, There are varieties with golden 
‘{t does seem so restful, after our hot, | toe name would have on thelr own young lsilvern variega'ed leaves: o'hers w 
dusty journey inthose stufly carriages, to and don’t ask for her narked ed, or palmate, or heart-shaped leaves 
rink one's teain this ‘ i place, | Py are pretty, grow ra i and = ser ir 
I Mavear gmt to be Ly _—_— c- —<——- . 
i Ok eC own wit na approva ” ZHLesSt & A : 
the gracetu areiesa y ng form; and juces au ‘ r 
| was with regret that be heard his aister | is insufficient, If it does not. 
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The Love That Lives, 

There be two kinds of love—that which 
lives throu®h time and tria), and that 
which withers before it is ripe, like cut 
grass spread beneath a burning sun. 

But it is the fashion with certain of the 
cynical to deny the enduring quality of 
apy form of love. [tis all a delusion of 
the senses, they saya mirage created by 
the imagination, that fades away as you 
draw pear to it, and evaporates into empty 
space as you think to make it your own. 

The love that does not live is in moat 
cases the affection that is founded on pas- 
sion for the one part snd imagination tor 
the other. 

We pat out of court the discursive of 
temperament—the naturally and coastitu- 
tionally inconstant. These are ot course 
changeable as the wind, unstable as the 
drifting clouds. It is of no use to rai]— 
they are as they are made. 

But we speak of those who are able to 
be anchored—able to retain one shape and 
be focussed on one affection, and who yet, 
by the unfortunate law of their lives, never 
find the right one. 

This is because they are credulous, im- 
pulsive and imaginative. They believe all 
they hear, and round off into a perfect 
form al] they see. 

If we want our love to last, we must be 
careful how we give it, and take some 
pains to find out that the lock of our 
treasure-casket will hold. 

It we want it to remain with ourselves, 
when once given, we must make ourselves 
worthy of it, and be sure that it shall 
have due nourishment from our virtues. 
That is the whole gist of the matter. 

Setting aside the psychological fact of in- 
born inconstancy uatural to some—a fact 
aa incontrovertible and as irremediable as 
& hump on the back or a cast in the eye— 
the love that lives is the love that is worth. 
ily bestowed and nobly nourished 

It has nothing todo with « pretty face 
ora handsome figure. I[t is independent 
of costly presents, fine dresses, gay amuse 
ments, grand surroun ‘ings, 

Tt is possible in a palace and in’a cottage; 
and even education and artificial refine- 
ments are more adjuncts than essentials. 

Born of mutual attraction in the begin. 
ning, it ie continued on other and broader 
and deeper lines. Fitness takes the place 
of that first mysterious attraction, and 
esteem is the golden chain which binds the 
wings of love, so that be cannot fly 

That woich at first was instinctive, and 
therefore by its nature temporary and ten 
tative, becomes a’ last as strong as the law 


of gravitation which pulls @ planet and 
keeps it steady in its orbit, though other 
stare exist to which the loose-holding me 


teorites flock, and where the eccentric 
comets lose themselves 

Everyone must needs admire and respect 
the noble and the worthy, but who so much 


as that person who has loved in hope, be 
fore fuller knowledge translated that hope 
into certainty ? 

It ycu live with a dearly loved creature 
and day after day, year by year y LD 
ever on new trait 





thoughtfulness, honor, sincerity, what not, 
how can you help loving him or her with 
evér-increasing fidelity and aincerity? 

In married life respect is as essential as 
the air we breathe and ‘he bread we eat. 
Persona) liking without this respect lasts 
only its allotted time. That time may be 
different with different temperaments, but 
it bas its end with all. 

Only esteem— sympathy of habits and 
nature—can keep it ever unrolling like an 
endless band—ever moving the great 
mechanism of emotional) life. 

It is too much to expect from even the 
most loving, the most united, that there 
shall be no hitch anywhere. There must 
be bitches. 

The most perfect mechanism evcr made 
owns at times to disturbances not always 
traceabie to overt causes. What then can 
be expected from that more sensitive ar 
rangement of human life and emotions, 
which the smallest touch—a very look— 
throws out of gear? 

But given mutual respect—given the na 
ture and the temper which desire the right, 
and the difficulty is removed 80 soon as it 
appears, 

How often we see old people who have, 
so to speak, grown together like inter 
twined branches of an olive tree. Their 
lives are as identical as the lives of the 
Siamese twins, and when one goes the 
other dies. 

The love of their youth has become the 
triendship, the oneness of their old age, 
because they have found something deeper 
than personal attraction and steadier than 
mere passion. Is not this the love that 
lives? Surely! 

So much the greater value is attached to 
thie rare constancy acd continuance when 
found. It can only come with mutual re. 
spect and mutual concessions—with trust 
and fidelity—with cheerfulness and yood 
sense. 

‘lhe worry of o nagging temper de- 
stroys it as much as perpetual disturbance 
prevents a seed from germinating. Want 
of truth, bringing with it want of trust, 
kills it as frost in a summer night kills the 
annuals in the borders. 

Evil habits of drink, or the like, are as 
cyclones and tornadoes; but poverty and 
ill health and misfortune do not touch it 
more than & summer zephyr touches the 
willow leaves. 

The love that lives is independent of al] 
outward and material circumstances. It 
can be killec only from within. 

os bP oe ae — 

Books are a guide in youth, and an en- 
tertainment for age. They support us un- 
der solitude, and keep us trom becoming a 
burden to ourselves. They help us to for- 
get the crossness of men and things, com- 
pose our cares and our passions, and jay 
our disappointments asleep. When we are 
weary of the living, we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, 
pride, or design in their conversation. 

As THE language of the face is universal, 
ao is it very comprehensive. No laconism 
can reach it. It is the short hand of the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room, A man may look a sentence as 
soon as speak a word. The strokes are 
small, but so masterly drawn that you may 
easily collect the image and proportians of 
what they resemble. 


THER isa difference between energy, 
force and vigor. Energy is connectea with 
the idea of acting, force wth that of capa. 
bility, and vigor with that of health. Ea 
ergy lies only in the mind, while force and 
vigor are the property of either body or 
mind. 

I wILL govern my life and my thoughts 
as it the whole world were to see the one 
and to read the other; for what does it 
signify to make anything & secret to my 
neighbor, when to God (who is the Searcher 
of our hearts) all our privacies are open? 

EMULATION is a noble passion; it is en- 
terprising, but it is just; it makes the con 
quest tor glory fair and generous. True 
emulation consists in striving to excel in 
everything commendable; it raises itsel!, 
but not by depressing others. 








As the stream gradually wears the chan 


| nei deeper in which it runs, and thus be 


comes more surely bound to its accustomed 
course, so the current of the mind and 
heart grows more and more restricted to 
the course in which habit has taught them 
to flow. These, intellectual and moral 
habits form many peculiarities of charac 
ter, and chiefly distinguish one individual 
from another. They are, therefore, of the 
utmost importance. 

Facts are to the mind the same thing as 
food to the body. Oa the due digestion of 
facts depend the strength and wisdom of 
the one, justas vigor and health depend on 
the other. The wisest in. council, the 
ablest in debate, and the most agreeable 
companion in the commerce of human lite, 
is that man who has assimilated to his un- 
derstanding the greatest number of facts. 

Every failures a step to success; every 
detection of what is talse directs us to- 
wards what is true; every trial exhausts 
some tempting torm of error. Not only 
80; but scarcely any attempt is entirely a 
failure; scarcely any theory, the result of 
seady thought, is altogether false; no 
tempting form of error is without some 
latent charm derived trom truth. 


Tnosk who are in the power of evil 
habits must conquer them as they can— 
and conquered they must be, or neither 
wisdom nor happiness can be attained; but 
those who are yet subject to their influ 
ence may, by timely caution, preserve their 
treedom; they may effectually resolve to 
escape the tyrant, whom tkey will very 
vainly resolve to conquer. 

Sin and hedgehogs are born without 
spikes; but how they prick and wound 
after their birth we all know. The most 
unhappy being is he who feels remorse be. 
fore the (sinful) deed, and brings forth a 
sin already furnished with teeth at its 
birth, the bite of which is soon prolonged 
into an incurable wound of the conscience. 


Tux truth of our individual ability to 
have a share in raising the Eternal Tem- 
ple is tull of comfort and encouragement. 
The child’s hand may mould, the poor 
man’s arm may carry, the struggling 
widow may adorn, the aged saint may set 
in place there, some taken with which God 
is well pleased. 

Vicious habits are so great a stain to hu 
man nature, and so odious in themselves, 
that every person actuated ‘by right reason 
would avoid them, though he were sure 
they would be always concealed both trom 
God and man, and had no future punish- 
ment entailed upon them. 


TRUE eloquence does not consist in 
speech. It cannot be brought from far. 
Labor and learning may toil in vain. Words 
and phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it. It must 
exist in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion. 

Ovx strength often increases in propor- 
tion to the obstacles which are imposed 
upon it; it is thus that we enter upon the 
most perilous plans after having had the 
shame of failing in more simple ones. 


Vue knowledge which we have acquired 
ought not to resemble a great shop with 
out order, and without an inventorp; we 
ought to know what we possess, and be 
able to make it serve us in need. 


FLATTERY is often a traftic of mutual 
meanness, where, although both parties in- 
tend deception, neither are deceived, since 
words that cost little are exchanged for 
hopes that cost less. 

THE opinions of the misanthropical rest 
upon this very partial basis, that they 
adopt the bad faith of a tew as evidence of 
the worthlessness of all. 


IF & man empties his purse into his head 
no man can take it away from him. An 
investment in knowledge always pays the 
best inte rest 








The World’s Happenings. 





Ostriches sell tor $1,000 per pair in Calli- 


fornia. 


Springfield, Mass., licenses her rag 
pickers, 


A Camden, 8. C., man attempted to 


pawn a horoce. 


A box on the ear resulted in an Ohio 
man losing his hearing. 


Orders for Christmas trees are already 
being received in Maine. 


The town in Kansas most noted for di- 


vorce suite is named Concordia. 


A strike among the journeymen tailors 
of St. Joseph, Mo., lasted just half an bour. 


The Harbor Springs. Mich, wooden 
toothpick factory makes 1,800,000,000 picks per 
day. 


Four men at Gainesville, Fila, killed, 
in twenty days, 600 alligators for their hides and 
teeth. 


Dried grapes, a cheap substitute for rais- 
ens, are making their first effort for a place tn this 
market, 


A Liberty county, Ga., man is attending 
school with histwocnildren. He is at the head of 
the class. 


An aged pair, 71 and 64 years respec- 
tively, of Louisville, not only got married, but 
eloped also, 


On a wager, E. 8 Hal, of Lowell, 
Mass., held hisarm out straight for one hour and 
fifty minutes. 


Two little pet dogs, wearing sealskin 
blankets, attracted attention in New York on a re- 
cent afternvon. 


An ingenious farmer of Shiloh, Ga., has 
resorted to the use of half-inch pine boards as a sub- 
stitute tor bagging. 


Potatoes are selling at” Davenport, Iowa, 
at from 15 to 18 cents per bushel, and onions as low 
as 12 cents per bushel. 


A boulder lying near the railroad track 
at Wellesicy Station, Mass., tore off the steps of six 
care without doing any other damage. 


In one vineyard in Chautauqua county, 
N. Y., 20 00 brown paper bags were tled over the 
punches of grapes in order to prevent bruising anu 
mildew. 


Silver dollars to the number of 23% 300,- 
oou0—they weigh about 700 tons— have just been 
stowed away inthe new ‘lreasury vaults at Wasb- 
ington, 


A prairie chicken is reported to have 
stopped a trainin Kansas by flying against the bel! 
rope with such force as toring the gong in the loco- 
motive. 


A herd of swine in Marion county, Cal , 
gotdrunk eating grape pomace and then began 
fighting, one of them being 80 badly injured that it 
was necessary to kill it. 


As Chinese immigration is prohibited, the 
Chinese laundrymen have combined to advance the 
price of washing, no longer fearing competition 
from their countrymen, 


A pocketbook containing five hundred 
dollars and valuable papers was found on the street 
by a New Haven lad, He ran after the owner and 
returned the property, receiving the munificent re- 
ward of one dollar. 


Arrangements were made for the funeral 
of Mrs. Alexander Young, of Brookings, LD, T., the 
other day, but when the coffin was being trimmed 
she came out of the stuporand remained conscious, 
Her chances for recovery are good, 


James Clancy, of Chicago, had his nose 
bit off by a horse the other night. He was feeding 
the animal in its stallat the time. He started for 
the nearest drug store, but, becoming weak from 
the loss of blood, fell insensivle on the way, 


A Wasbington colored man, when on 
tria) for carrying a razor, explained that he was a 
brickmaker and used the razor to pare off the bricks, 
‘-That is a pew use for razors,’’ said the Judge, as 
he imposed a tine of §2> or 75 days in the Correc- 
tion. 


A former inmate of the Napa, Cal., Hos- 
pital for the Insane was detected discharging explo- 
sives near the institution, andin explanation he said 
that *‘one of the attendants always disturbed his 
night's rest while he was a patient, aud he was get- 
ting even.’* 


Out in Dakota the money sharks who 
prey on the struggling agriculturalists have reduced 
usury toascience, In nearly every case they re- 
quire the farmer to give a noie with the face value 
ot $125 for a loan of $100, the face value of the note 
to draw 12 per cent, interest per annum. 


There is an old superstition among farm- 
ers that the date of the mouth added tothe number 
of the month In the year when the first snow falls 
will give the number of snow-storms for the winter. 
If this be true, then we shall have 35 snows this win- 
ter, the first snow having fallen on the 29th day of 
the 9th month. 


A Connecticut schoolteacher, who was 
recently forbidden by the school authorities to pun- 
ish pupils by putting sticks an inch or two long be- 
tween their Jaws and tying their hands behind them, 
is said to have since then punished the unruly by 
sealing their mouths with court-plaster, occasion- 
ally seasoned with cayenne pepper. 


The other day at Kearney, N. J., a 50 
foot flag-stafi on the cupola of a mill was splintered 
by ligtftning and the bulling set on fire. Fifty yards 
distant stood the tallest chimney in the country, %4, 
feet high, and surmounted by a cast-iron cap weigh- 
ing 16 vons, yet the electric fluid sought the flag- 
staff ratber than the loity chimney, 


Bernard Meyer, of Omaa, recently felt 


a slight pain under his left sh é The pain soor 
became intense. and a doctor was 5 ght An ex 
amination of the spot re 4 a ar substance 
- nh. n de a extra a eedile in 
gZ00 cond } Meye had e¢ ect f a 
needie having entered his t 6 mother says 
hat it occurrec r au year 
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FOR LOVE, 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





What would I do for love? 
Let me consider a little breath 
What I would do for love, she saith; 
I would take what was dear befure love came 
And cast it Into a fiery fame, 
Were this love's aim. 


What would I do for love?! 
Now, let me think a little space 
What ! would do for dear love's face. 
1 would take all bope of felicity 
And fing it into the bottomless sea, 
If love bade me. 


What would I do for love’ 
Let me think what sacrifice I could make, 
What else I could do for love's dear sake, 
A dagger I'd drive to my heart until 
The last drop of my blood I'd spill, 
Were this love's will, 





A New Complaint. 





RY SYDNEY GREY. 





parlor maid, who was laying the 

table tor luncheon, “I can see the 
postman coming. Run to the door—there’s 
a good girl! Your master is home; and, 
it he is in pain again, that thundering 
double knock will only irritate bim and 
make hin worse.’’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary; and she lost 
no time in obeying the order; for, with a 
bad attack of toothache, Mr. Tipping was 
—as she remarked in the snug privacy ot 
the kitchen—‘“‘nothing more nor less than 
a raging lion,”’ and, as such, not lightly to 
be provoked. 

The letter was tor Mrs. Tipping, who 
forthwith proceeded to read it—not witb 
unmixed pleasure apparently, tor, while 
her eyes traveiled along the closely- 
written lines of old-fashioned anguiar 
writing, the corners of her pretty mouth 
took a downward curve and a decided 
frown began to pucker the little woman’s 
brow. The pucKering however was 
stopped by the re-appearance of Mary 
with a message trom cook, who wanted to 
know whether she should send up soup 
or oysters. 

Mrs. Tipping deliberated gravely, as it 
the fate of empires hung on her decision. 

“Oysters, I think, Mary; the soup will 
do at dinner, unless master happens to 
fancy some now.”’ 

“Which he’s certain sure to, if it ain’t 
there!’”? murmured Mary. 

“And I do hope,’’ continued Mrs, 
Tipping, “that cook hgs made it as good as 
possible. We must keep up his strength, 
poor tellow, or he will quite break down, 
working so hard.”’ 

assenting sympathetically, Mary went 
down stairs and told cock that it was as 
pretty a sight as ever she saw, “missus 
coddling up master.’’” Cook only hoped 
be would get as much “coddling” when 
he had been marriéd two years instead ot 
two months. 

No such toreboding troubled the master 
of the household, who was at that very 
moment making for the dining-room like 
a schoolboy just let loose from school. 
It was such a reiiet to get away trom the 
consulting-room, where be bad been kept 
for the last half-hour listening to a prosy 
patient describing his symptoms over and 
over again! 

Now it was his turn to be pitied and 
petted; and both processes seemed likely 
to be conducted in the pleasantest possible 
tashion, for po sooner did Mra, Tipping 
hear the sound of her lord and master’s 
footstep than she hastily put the finishing 
touches to the flowerson her luncheon- 
table, and ran to greet him with the 
loving question, “How is it now, darling?” 
—‘it” being apparently her husband’s 
cheek, which she stroked and patted 
affectionately, raising herself on the tiptoe 
that she might do so more effectually. 

Thomas Tipping, more familiarly known 
among bis friends as Tom Tipping, stand- 
ing six feet one in his stockings, and 
being altogether a fine manly looking 
young fellow, did not appear a likeiy 
subject to be wholly prostrated by an 
attack of toothache; nevertheless, in 
answer to the next inquiry—“Is the pain 
very bad, dear?’? — which followed 
anxiously on the first, he answered 
doletuily— 

“Very bad, ducky!”’ 

“Poor darling—and you have such heaps 


\ ARY,”’ said Mrs. Tipping to her neat 
pi 





to do! Three messages came after you 
had gone this morning. Did Mary 
tel] Aye 

“Yes—two. new patients, and old Mrs, 

~ @ re agalir I sa’ Tot 

€ ¢ Xx tan a Wan | 

lite harry w hia 7 tf sufferer 

ft s sort y | sha have 


“Ot course you will!” affirmed little 
Mra. Tipping. “And now, dearest, you 
must try to make a good luncheon, or 
that horrid pain will wear you out. What 
shall it be? I thought of oysters and 
stout.’’ 

“Ab,” said the invalid, trying to hide 
the gleam of satisfaction in his eyes, ‘yes; 
perbaps I may manage a tew—that is, if 
you haven’t any soup!’ 

« “Didn’t I say so?’ muttered Mary at the 
sideboard. ‘Men are that contrary!’’ 

“Oh, but there is soup if you preter it, 
dear! Mary, tell cook——-” 

“Er—no, never mind, my love. Oysters 
will do, Mary,’’ observed the master of 
the house gracious'y; and, judging by the 
number of empty svells which Mary 
subsequently carried down, they did very 
well indeed. 


Atter luncheon Mr. Tipping consulted 
his pock et-book prepatatory to starting on 
his afternoon round. 

As he could do this much better with his 
wife perched comfortably on bis knee, the 
pocket-book enlightened them both at the 
same time. 

“Oh, Tom, whata long list! Why, you’ll 
hardly be back to dinner! How unlucky 
it is that you should be so very busy!” 

“No; no, darling—don’t say that. I am 
not afraid of work, and we cannot expect 
to get on without it We must be very 
thankful that it comes.’’ 

“I know, dear; and so I sm indeed,’’ 
said Tot penitently aud with a sweet grave 
look, which ipstantly impelled Tom to 
kissher. ‘I y meant just now, while 
you are not weil.” 

“That makes it barder, of course; and, 
apart from that,’’ continued the young 
surgeon thoughtfully, ‘the patients are 
really getting s0 widély scattered about 
that I shall either bave to give some of 
them up or start a brougham. ‘I'he 
awkward part of it is that I don’t see my 
way to either arrangement— we cannot do 
without the patients, and we cannot yet 
afford tbe carriage.’’ 

‘No; but you ought to have one, You 
don’t think, do you, Tom, that, if I were to 
do without cook, and be very, very 
saving——”’ 

“Never, tor instance, indulging me with 
an oyster luncheon!’’ suggested Tom slily. 
“No, Tot; set your mind quite at re t—you 
cannot manage for me better than you do, 
darling, so don’t worry your little head 
about that. The brougham will come in 
good time, I dare say. Hallo—here’s a 
letter! Any secrets? From the mater, 

isn’t it?’’ 

“Oh, yes; it came this worning, and 
made me 80 angry!’’ 

“A bitotalecture—oh, Tot? Suggestions 
for the proper management of the cook, 
with hints concerning the general in- 
capacity of young housekeepers nowadays; 
elaborate instructions as to the best 
method of utilizing fish-bones, or what? 
The dear old folks mean well, darling, so 
you must not mind.”’ 


“IT would not mind anything if they had 
only more consideration for you,” declared 
Mrs. Tipping. ‘“‘What provokes me is 
their cool way of treating your ailments 
compared with the fuss they make when 
Ernest is at al) out of sorts”— Ernest 
was Tom’s eldest brother. “If he has so 
much asa finger-ache, they cry ont that 
he is overworked; while you, dear un- 
complaining fellow—-- Now, Tom, don’t 
be in a hurry—you inoust just waii and hear 
this little bit! Where is it? (m—‘house- 
maid leaving’—‘white feathers and a 
fringe’—'‘insist on use of save-alis.’ 
‘Ernest’—ah, now listen!—‘Ernest has re- 
turned from Ventnor, looking the better 
for his hard-earned holiday; we trust he 
will husband his precious strength. His 
curate is now away, and Ernest is preach- 
ing twice on Sundays, which, in addition 
to his overwhelming parish-work, is a 
great strain. Sorry to hear dear Tom has 
toothache; a little bartsborn and oil might 
give reliet if well rubbed in on the top of 
his head.’ ’’ 

“Top of his hat more likely!’ muttered 
Tom derisively. 

‘‘*My dear,’”’ continued Mra. Tipping, 
reading the letter, “ ‘there is one blessing 
—it is not a complaint whien kills,’ 
There!” she exclaimed, indignation giving 
quite a brilliant glow to her brown eyee. 
“Did you ever bear anything so unkind? 
I believe they think you 


néver sufler, 





|and find the practice merely an amuse- | 
ment!’’ 

“Never mind, ducky,” said Tom, kiss 
ing Dis iUie wilé "iu yo wanted 
svi athny, you snou Dave mroent ned 
su a commor malady as toothache 
Yo hould have called it by a grander 
name, and told them | was suffering frorr | 

it 


MIAKLLIAPY OBLILi a. 


“Oh, Tom?!’ gasped Mrs. Tipping, horror- 
stricken. ‘Are you?” 

“Or toothache, if you like the sound of 
that better,” said Tom, laughing. ‘‘Good- 
bye, dear; 1 must be off!” 

The young wife ran to the window and 
proudly watched the retreating figure of 
her husband, for she had been married 
only two montha. 

How handsome he looked—so tall and 
straight—quite like a military man! 
Prasently he disappeared round the corner, 
and, the prospect outof doors no longer 
possessing any attraction for her, Mrs. 
Tipping left the window, drew a low 
chair tothe fire, opened her work-basket, 
and was soon stitching away busily st a 
smoking-ceap, which she felt certain would 
have a killing effect perched on Tom’s 
wavy hair while he enjoyed his evening 
pipe. 

Not that he enjoyed it much lately, poor 
tellow, tor his tiresome tooth seemed to 
make a point of tormenting him the 
moment he sat down quietly. 

It was overwork, no doubt; for Tom 
himselt adwitted that attempting to do too 
much work was apt to cause a low state 
ot the nerves; and really he was hardly 
ever free trom patients. This however 
was no morethan might have been ex- 
pected, in Tot’s opinion. 

She had always been quite certain that 
they would come in shoals as soon as he 
became known, and that little Doctor 
Coster, the other practitioner of Fairfield, 
would haveto hide his diminished head, 
although he did drive a carriage-and-pair. 
Ah, if Tom could only afford to have a 
brougbham! 

He might borrow some money if he were 
not so dreadfully particular and afraid of 
getting into debt. He would even ask the 
old people to belp bim, although they 
were rolling in riches—saving hundreds 
every year, ‘Tom reckoned. 

It seemed very hard, when just one or 
two hundred pounds would be such a 
help. 

‘“*T wish I was able to touch their hearts'’’ 
thougbt Mrs. Tipping; and tben she 
suddenly dropped the smoking-cap, gave 
a little gasp, and cried, ‘The very thing! 
| declare I'll try!’*-and broke into such a 
ripple ot laughter that her pet canary 
accepted the merry peal as a challenge, 
and began an opposition song, while 
Mary, coming in with the coals, stared in 
amazement. 

“Oh, Mary,’’ said Mra. Tipping, laugh- 
ing still more at her handmaid’s bewilder- 
ed tace, ‘you don’t bappen to know, do 
you; how to spell ‘aux— auxiliary ostitis’?”’ 

“No, ma’am, | don’t!’ replied Mary, 
making rapidly for the door; tor, as she 
afterwards explained, she really ha'f 
fancied the poor dear had “turned her 
head” over some of the Doctor’s books, 
which were enough to make anybody's 
brains go round, with their long words 
and pictur+s of bones and skeletons, 

Mrs. Tipping’s next proceeding was to 
run into the study and hastily consuit 
several large volumes—with no success 
however, tor she only shook her head in a 
puzzled tashion over their contents; finally, 
pushing them away, she sat down at 
Tom’s desk and began to write a 
letter. 

It wasan artful composition, this letter 
to Tot’s mother-in law—carefully worded 
so as to strike the weak points of that 
lady. 

It began witha pwan of thanksgiving 
for sundry household economies of her 
recommendation, and went on innocently 
to testify to their undoubted value and 
success, 

Then it touched lightly but teelingly 
upon the iniquities of servants in general, 
witha special note of condemnation tor 
those whose miuds were given to such 
vanities as feathers and a ‘‘tringe.’’ 

Its fourth and final page being reached 
by this time, the raison d'etre ot the 
whole epistie appeared in this style— 


“By-the-bye, Tom is very busy. Every 
body is beginning to want him now that 
they know bow kind and nice he 14s, We 
ought to be very thanktul; and so we 
should be, only we know it cannot last. 
It might if Tom could afford to hire a 
brougham, but that of course is out of the 








teel depressed when I tell you he has at 
length owned to me that what he is really 
suffering trom is auxiliary ostifis. How- 
ever, I try tor Tom's sake not to meet 
trouble balf-wav; and, if so dreattul a tate 
as to be lefta widow in the first year of 
my married life awaits me, I must trust 
that I shall be enabled to bear what now 
seema unbearable,” 


“There,” said Mrs, Tipping, as she fast 
ened the envelops and rang the bel!l—‘“it 
can do no harm if it does no good! Mary, 
take that to the post at once!” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Mary, muoh re- 
lieved at the simplicity of the request. 

While the girl ran across the road, 
transfixing the sensitive heart of the 
baker’s man with the united charms of 
ber bright eyes and pretty mob-cap, her 
mistress hastened up-stairs to rearrange 
her heir betore dinner and to put on the 
dress that Tom liked best. . 

Mrs. Tipping said nothing about her 
little experiment—she meant to wait and 
see how it worked. ? 

Unluckily it worked in a manner she 
had not calculated upon; and it waa with 
considerable dismay that on the next day 
but one, when she was watching the post- 
man and wondering whether he had a 
reply to ber letter, she saw acab with a 
large portmanteau on its root and witb its 


interior apparently blocked up with 
numerous packages stop at the front- 
door. 


A way being cleared for her exit, there 
appeared an elderly lady of tall’and severe 
aspect, whose one objret seemed to be to 
grasp each and all of her belongings at the 
same time. 

Recognizing the impossibility of this, 
she at length effected a compromise by 
tightly clutching « band-bag, acap basket 
and an umbrella, and, thus equipped, re- 
coived the affectionate salutation of her 
daughter-in-law, who, with a warning cry 
to Mary, had risen to the occasion, and 
hospitably opened the door to her unex. 
pected guest. 

It took some little time to settle a slight 
di*erence of opinioa between the cabman 
and his fare; but, this being successfully 
accomplished by means of a shilling 
surreptitiously slipped into bis hand by 
Tot, Mrs. Tipping snior seated herselt by 
the drawing-room fire, and proceeded to 
explain over a refreshing cup of tea the 
motive of her visit. 

Tot’s letter had much alarmed them, 
and she bad felt it her duty not only to an- 
swer it in person, but come prepared to 
stay and give what help she could during 
her son’s alarming attack of—— 

“What did you say it was, Frances?’ 
“Frances” was young Mra, Tipping’s 
baptismal name, 

The wretched Tot vowed to herself that 
she would never be #0 decritful again. 
Oh, what would Tom say—Tom, who, 
though very tond of his mother, made no 
secret of the fact that the dear old lady 
had always worried him? 

It required some tact to parry the 
anxious and minute inquires aa to the in- 
va'id’s condition and symptoms; but Tot 
managed not to commit herself beyond 
saying that Tom would undoubtedly be 
better if he could take things more 
easily. 


At the first click of his latch-key she 


vanished and waylaid him in the hall, 
eager, like a skilful general, to strengthen 
ber forces by the assistance of a powerful 
ally. 

“Eh? Why, what is all this?’’ cried Mr 


ripping, as be knocked his shin against 
the portmanteau and then stambled over 
a basket-trunk of alarming proportions. 

“Hush, dear—not so loud! Stay—come 
in here!’’— pulling bim into the surgery 
and carefully sbutting the decor, ‘It's 
your motber, Tom; she’s come to siay.”’ 

“The dickens she is!” 

“And, oh, darling, it’s all my tault, and 
I’m dreadful sorry! But 1 did so wish 
you could have a brougbam; and I wrote 
and told them you were overworked and 
had got auxiliary ostitis!’’ 

“Got what?” cried Tom; and bis mouth 
began totwitch and bis eyes to twinkle; 
and then thepe came such an uproarious 
outburst of langbter that Tot was nearly 
frightened out of ber wits 





question, though Norman, the livery- 
stable keeper, has a neat one, dark blue 
picked out with white; and Tom BAYS a 
hundred invested in that way would 
bring him a good return—in fact, he would 
HO0n have al mmense practice. He 
natural loes not like to refuse patients 
ut be may 1st ak We 10 #© Defore 
| too lata There is no uxe sacrificing hia | 
fe: and that i wha may ool Ww 
for I don’t wish t pglarm you, my | 


lear rmeothear, but roy gill not u rider 





“Ooh, Tom, do be quiet! She will hear 
you, I’m certain. Oh, bow can you he s#o 
unkind? I thought you would he p me 
Do—do! Hush! It is cruel of I 

what shall I do, and wha eal s 
é aligt at? 
ar yy 
atleu ghte 

I never hear 

Why, you ¢t ‘ , aelf you had 

! indignantly 
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“Ie that all?’’ What nonsense! Now, 
Tom, do you mean w belp ne, or will you 
make me a laughing stock to your people?” 

“My darting.” said Tom, growing 
suddenly serious and consctence stricken 
as two tear-dimmed brown eyes looked up 
into his, “‘whatean | do?” 

“Just bear out what I said—that is all; 
and it is really nothing but the truth that 
you are overworked and suffering trom— 
from——" 

“Ie the complaint supposed t be 
dangerous?’ said Tom, with bec ming 
gravity. ‘We must not risk our reputation 
for consistency.” 

“1 think 1 did rather imply that it was,” 
confessed Tot, remembering her pathe ic 
ailusion to the prospect of a speedy wiiow- 
hood, “And, Tom dear, your appetite is 
generally #0 good that it might take an 
on if you woul n't mind for once 
eating avery light dinner.” 

“Ou, come," growled the vietim—‘‘when 
® fellow hes been out ail day and comes 
howe jolly hungry, it’s rather bard lines!" 

“I've made it us easy for you asl could; 
there will be oniy the cold beef, which 
You my js tough, and a hot potato-pie— 
your epecial av’ mination, you know.” 

‘Where are the partridges?”’ 

“Saved until to-mworrow—a festive dish, 
don’t you see, which we have only once In 
a wey, and thi4 time in honor of our 
visitor.’’ 

“Humpb! Diplamatio, if disappointing! 
Do you suppose sbe wiil stay long?”’ 
questiored Tom gloomily. 

“There is just one chance againat it— 
your father’a gout, 'f he Ia worre and 
writes to-morrow, she will feel compelled 
to go back,” 

“Then why In the world has she brought 
all this luggage?”’ 

“Oh, that's her way! Now be a good 
boy, and mind your ‘p's’ and ‘q’s’ for ny 
sake. | havea presentiment,”’ said Mra 
Tipping, as she tripped away, ‘‘that the 
gout will come to our rescue,.”’ 

Itaid, The very next morning brought 
an urgent entreaty from old Mr. Tipping 
for the iu mdiate return of hia ‘better 
half,” 

Tom had a wife to iook after him, and be 
—Vipping senior—wante! his. 

Tom's mother therefore prepared to 
depart as hastily as she had come; and tt 
was highly gratifying to the two 
conspirators to know that the oid lady 
wentawey nay 4 imbued with the notion 
that poor dear Ton wasin a bad way, and 
that, unlesse itmmediate tneasures were 
taken for his relief, something serious 
night bappen, 

he tact was, everything had conspired 
to favor Tot’s design. 

Tom ad really bad an arduous day; 
it was lightened however by the prospect 
of the usual coav” fefeatefe dinner, at 
which some dainty, specially Conoocted for 
his gratificatio:, was generally served, 

But the order of the day seemed 
suddenly to have changed to plain 
substantial fare, served with Spartan 
severity, even the usual tasteful arrange- 
ment of flowers being rsduced to oue 
smal! bunch in the middle of the table, 

Although Tom knew Tot did it that 
b smother might notthink her extravagant, 
hé teit defrauded and croas, and, in the 
gioomy looks with which he regarded the 
ooid b» f and the indifference he displayed 
10 the attractions of a really delicious 
potato-pie, that astute old dame saw only 
further evidence of the inysterious maladv 
wh ch bad attacked ber son, whoe ould not, 
as Tot pathetically remarked when Mary 
most opportunely entered with a hasty 
summons for the docwr, even sit down to 
hia dinner in peace, 

As tuck would have it too, the night- 
belli rang vio.entiy after they had all gone 
to bed; #0 that at breakfast Tom Tipping 
looked worn enough @ven to satisfy bard- 
hearted Tot 

He wae in pretty good spirits though, 
especially after the post ca ne in—so good, 
in fact, that his faithful littie wite had to 
give bim a warning giance, which be 
acknowledged by suudenly assuinping an 
expression Of gravity, not to say dejection, 

The same afternoon, as Mra, Tipping 
senior was about to depart, she said — 

“Well, my boy '’—with a most unuenal 
display ofaffection—“you uiust take care 
of yourself. And, Tom, you—you do pot 
consider your complaint likely to be 
serious, do you?’ 

“Not necessarily, mother; but it is use- 
Jess to deny the fact that death does 
frequently ensue—at some time or other,’ 
ajaed Tom, in a lower tone, catching 
sight of b # wile ee astartied face, 

“My dear! Kutin your case?” 

“In wy case an operation nay stay ite 
progress—1 sail probably iry it.”’ 

Toe arrival of the cab being announced 
at this moment prevented any further 
awkward quesiions op the part of the elder 
lady, Who was speedily transferred tthe 
tender wercies of a jovial but bibulous 
looking Jehu. Tot however found time to 
whisper anxiously— 

“What do you wean, Toul” 

“That I must have thig@ooth out, my 
dear,”’ staid Toi laconicaily, 

“O' course! How stupyof me not to 
kpoe!" 

Tot heaved a sigh of relief, and added 
proudly, “You played your part beautifully, 
uear!"’ : 

“What was the good?” grumbled Tom, 
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really necessary, your practice having so 
largely increased that the work is telling 
upon your health. I trost this may be 
faney on her part; but, at all events, a 
carriage will give you a better standing 
aineng vour professional brethren.” 

“To be sure it will!’ eald Mra, Tipping: 
and #he so far forgot ber matronly dignity 
as to Indulge in something very like a 
hornpipe. “Now, Tom, you see there was 
some good in auxiliary ostitie,”’ 

“Maxillary!” corrected Tom, 

‘On, it’s all the same!” persisted Tot 
satcily. “You can’t deny that it bas 
proved a good auxiliary to us,” 

. * 7 a a * 


Three years have passed away, and 
Doctor Tipping—be isan M. D. now—no 
longer hires Norman’s modest ‘pill-box.’’ 
Hie keeps a carriage of his own—in fact, 
two oarriages—for, besides the brougha u 
that »ppesre every tmorning at his door, 
there isan elegant equipage of diminutive 
proportions in which a very youthful 
gentieman—a recentiy-arrived member of 
tbe Tipping househoid—takes a daily air- 
ing. 

Toings bave gone well with the young 
noc.or, and bard work does not as yet 
appear to have made any inroads on bis 
oopstitution, 

In fact, he has enjoyed the best of health 
since the memorable day when his wife 
furnished him with A New Cowplaint, 

_ —_> > —— 


That Letter. 





RY SYLVIA. 





AM very sorry for you, Stephen, but | 
ain power!ess to help you at present,.”’ 
“T know it, Mra. Tbaxter, I know it! 
1 have implicit confidence in you.”’ 

Mra. Thatcher detected a faint emphasis 
on the last word. She replied e:nphatically: 

‘And in Lottte,’”’ 

‘Certainly. She means no barm; she ta 
dazzied by visions of herself as a successful 
prinua donna. I cannot blame her for not 
being willing to give up the future riches 
and education; | bave nothing to offer her 
in comparison with that.’’ 

Stephen L'scomb was bitter, and did not 
do bitnself justice when he sald, ‘‘nothing.”’ 

To tbe girl to whom he had been engaged 
for nearly two years, he could offer an 
honest heart, an intelligent brain, strong 
aris, and sincere love, 

(atu this eamimer, Lottie had thought 
that that was all the world to her. 

“l wish Buonarotti bad never come 
near us,’ 6xclaimed Mra, Thaxte~, “It 
was an unlucky day for us when we heard 
Lottie sing, and convinced her that with 
a year or twoof stuay under competent 
inasters she would make a fawous singer, 
I dare say sbe will be fa nous—Lottle has a 
fine voice; but will she be happy? After 
Lhe novelty bas ws rn off will she not regret 
that she has cast you aside?”’ 

‘Sune may; the day may come when she 
will repent of thie morning’s decision, for 
1 think she does love me.,”’ 

Stephen hesitated, but Mrs, Thaxter re- 
assured him. 

“She does love you, and always will: ashe 
is not fickle,” 

“Then | have something to hops for! If 
you ever see the hour that finds her 
disposed to recall me, give her this 
message: tell her I love her with an 
undying love, and will wait patiently for 
one word frown her whicb will warrant me 
in comming to her,”’ said Stephen, earnestly. 
“] will say no more to her now; I have 
begged her for my sake to give up the idea 
of going into public lite, and she has re- 
fused dec dedly, slmost contemptuous! y, 
I shall never implore her again; she must 
make the first ad vances,’’ 

Mre, Thaxter did not attempt to overrule 
his decision, for she realized that it was a 
wise one; be had indeed used every avail- 
able argument totry and persuade Lottie 
to =6renounce her visions of fame and 
wealth; be bad even asked her to marry 
him before she went to Milan, that he 
might at least be with her to protect her; 
but no, she was not willing to relinquish 
‘ner career.”’ Then be said: 

‘I do not want a divided heart, Lottie; 
if you prefer the possibility of fame to the 
certainty of my love, I will release you 
from your engagement,”’ 

“Very welll! Now we are both free,” 
Lott e replied, with a little anger. 

Sue had bad no idea of Lreaking ber en- 
Kagement to Stephen; in ber origutest day- 
dreams there bad alweys been the thi ught 
(hat, when she was a lyri@ queen, popular 
and weathy, she would return to her 
lover aud sbare all with him. 

That he was apparentiy so ready to re- 
sign her was, for the moment, a disagree- 
4016 ®urprise; but when her mother 
related to ber the above conversation, she 
understood his feelings, and ber anger 
vanished, 

S.ephen had not intended that his 
inessage to Lottie should be delivered 
now; but Mrs, Toaxter could not keepany.- 
thing from ber only for eo much as five 
minutes; with otuer people sue was reticent 
epvugh, bat Lottie was her second self, 

So Mrs, Thaxter and Lottie bade adieu 
to their native town, and were s00n in 
Milan, where the latter gave herself up to 

ard slugy and unromantic, unceasing 
SCAL CH, 





Her waster praise? her voice and en- 
raged her to persevere; she and her 
ther had a moderate fortune, therefore 
ashe waa t forced to hasten her debut by 
any | ary necessities, and willing!y 
agreed to a turee years’ course of study, 
But a'‘ter the ret year she became 
weary 18cCOUraged, and home-sick;: some 


times she mentally echoed her mother’s 
wish, that Buonarotti bad never come near 
her, 

The constant jeslousies and bickerings 
of other students disgusted her; the hatred 
occasionally shown by succees’ul singers 
te their younger rivals intimidated her; 
and when she saw the number of American 
xirla under Maestro C——'s tuition, each 
one coatident that she alone wasto be the 

reat operatic star of the future, sbe was 

ismayed; the majority of these aspirants 
must, of necessity, be either on! y moderately 
successtul, or else must fail entirely. 

He futere did not seem so assured, 

“What becomes of ail these would-be 
prime donne?” she asked the maestro one 


day. 

fie shrogged his shoulders and spread 
out hie hands as he replied: 

‘‘What becomes of all the pins and 
need iesa?’’ 

Instead of visions of crowded audiences, 
gaily-lit theatres, rapt listeners, her mental 
eye often saw the pretty cottage that 
Svepben had bought wnen he was expect- 
ing to marry her; although ber bodily 
gaze fell on fruit and flower-laden orange 
aud lemon trees, sombre-leaved olives, fig- 
tree and vineyard, she beheld instead the 
luxuriant young maple and the tall old 
elu in front of that cottage, the apple, pear, 
and cherry trees just outside the cheery 
littie kitchen. 

What nad onc? seemed a dull prospect 
of a humdrum life, now appeared in its 
true light, the happy home lite, full of 
domestic duties and pleasant cares, sweet- 
enei by a husband’s love, and rfected 
by the clinging arins of little chiidren. 

In exchange for this, what was the most 
tnat she couid reasonably expect? Money, 
fame, hard work, jealousies, and perhaps 
slander, 

‘*Mother,’’ said Lottie, one day, “do you 
think it would be very wrong for me to 
give up and settle down t@private life?” 

“Wrong? No, indeed, my love! Has 
anytuing occurred to vox you?’’ 

“No; but 1am tired, tired out! What 
does itall amount to, anyway? I wish I 
had never come here,’’ 

“1 do not. If you had not come, you 
could never have been convinced tbat it 
was not a wise thing. If you had never 
tried this lite, you would never have been 
contented after Buonaroiti had fired your 
ambition.” 

“Perhaps not, Do you ever hear from 
Stephen?”’ 

Mrs, Thaxter looked up in _ pleased 
surprise; she understood Lottie’s meaning 
better than the girl bad intended she 
should, 

‘No, my dear, I write very few letters, 
Why do you not write tohim? Remember 
his message.” 

*“] don’t like to,” answered Lottie, her 
face covered with blushes, “It seems like 
—like begging him to marry me,’’ 

“Not at all. Don’t be too proud to 
acknowledge an error, and 80 iet pride 
rain your life! It was your own decision 
that separated you two,’’ 

A little more thought, a little more per- 
suasion from Mre, Thaxter, and Lottie 
decided to write, 

Sue knew that be was still in his old 
hone and still unmarried, for she had one 
or two correspondynts in ber native town, 
and “young Dr, Liscomb’’ was tou 
iimportant a person there for such an event 
as b18 inarriage to rewain unchroricied, 

The ietter, an honest confession of her 
mistakes, of her weariness even now of 
the life she bad chosen, and of her desire to 
forget it and be torgiven, was sent the 
very next day, 

in abouta mouth she could reasonably 
expect a reply; but, unreasonably perhaps, 
she expected to see him instead, 

Two wonths passed, three, four, and no 
reply caine, 

*T am sorry you and I, motber, put so 
much faith in Stepen’s professions of 
undying iove,”’ said Lottie, after nearly 
tive months of weary waiting. “But I 
suppose | must not blame bim for in. 
consistency; it is notonly women who are 
tickle.’’ 

“Perhaps he never got the letter,” 
suggested Mra, Tuaxter. “Hadn't you 
better write again, or let me write?’’ 

“No, indeed, no more letters to him! 
He did get it, for Emily Sargent was at his 
house visiting his sisters wnen the letter 
caine; she recognized my writing, 80 she 
wrote tine, and was surprised that neither 
Mary nor Eila did; they iaid it on bis 
writing-table, wondering who was his 
foreign c rrespondent. Let’s go back to 
New York, 1 cau easily get engagements 
in choirs and concerts; and I wouid ratuer 
ve settied In a bome—even if it is only 
three rooms—in iny owo land. You and 
I will be con'ented there; wili we not?” 

Mra, Tuaxter was heartily rejoiced at 
Lotvie'’s decision, 

She had never been so blinded with 
bright bopes that she could look ‘orward, 
without distas.e, to the Bohemian lite of 
a0 Opera Or concert, two days here, a 
week there, never a home anywhere, 

As s00n a8 Lottie announced her in- 
tention of not prosecuting ber stage studies 
further, ber teacher, finding that it was 
not idie talk, gave her eucu fine letters 
and recom mendations that she {inmediately 
gol an engagementin an excelient choir, 
aod also, forshe couid sing as well as she 





Was advertised to do, was in constant 
demand for concerts, in all the large towus 
and cities, 


Turee months after ber return, she one 
night saw Stephen Liscomb at a concert; | 
HO WAs Billing but asnort distance from 
phe stage, and littie Blanche Russe Was 

with him 
For a second seemed as if she could 


1 not pen her mouth to sing: but her will 





was strong, and there was no evident 
besitation. 

She returned Stephen's gaze as calmly 
se it be had been a marble stacue, but ber 
heart was beating violently. 

As they were returning bome that night, 
she told her mother whom sbe had seen, 
and added: 

“] wonder if they will call on ua.” 

“I bope not. I have no deaire to see 
either of them,” answered Mra, Toaxter, 


spitefully. 
“Why not?’ was the wondering 
question. . 


“I may as well tell you; you'll be sure 
to hear it some way: those two are en- 
gaged, replied the mother, with kindly 
brevity. 

“How did you hear it?’’ asked Lottie, 
after a moment's silence, 

“{ met Blanche on the street this after- 
noon, and she told me, Sne is the last 
person I should have thought he would 
cboose.’”’ 

Lottie made no reply, and the subject 
was dropped, 

The next day Stephen and Blanche 
called. 

While they were in Mra. Thaxter’s 
parior other visitors entered, and during 
the hum of conversation Lottie said in a 
low tone: 

“I believe, Dr, Liscombg that you are 
a subject for congratulations,” 

“I? Oh, you mean my engagement.”’ 

‘Yes, Blanche isasweet, pretty creature,”’ 
just the words to apply to the little, fair, 
biue-eyed girl with rosy cheeks and 
dimpled chin, but not one bit of expression 
or character in her face, “and you will 
doubtiess be perfectly happy with Dora 
for a wite and helpmeet.”’ 

‘‘Doral” repeated literal Mrs, Tuaxter, 
who heard only the last words. ‘‘Her 
name isn’t Dora; it’s Banche. How forget- 
ful you are, Lottie!’’ 

“No, mamma; I have an excellent 
memory.” 

S>bad Stephen Liscomb. He remember- 
ed his own sharp criticisins on the chiid- 
wife when he was reading David Copyer- 
field aloud to Lottie, j: st belore Buonarotti 
came to disturb their peace, 

But be must not sit in silence and hear 
his affianced bride deridod; he hastened to 


y: 

“Dora had, as Blanche has, a warm, 
loving heart, a true heart, and that is 
dearer in @ woinan than sirength of mind 
or—' 

‘*Pray, are the two incompatible?’’ an- 
swered Lottie, appreciating bis allusion. 

“Toney seem wo be; at least they are rare 
as a union,’’ 

‘‘As rare as constancy ina man! I hope 
you will not change your mind about Dora 
ater she is your wife; it would be in- 
convenient,’’ said Lottie, oneiy- Then, 
addressing Bianche, she added, “Co.noe 
and see us often while you are here; we 
are very domestic, and go Out just as little 
48 possible, mamma and |,” ; 

“I snall love to! LI dodote on music; 
and then it seems 80 romantic to be friends 
with a charuwing singer, and bear all soris 
of news about her gudies and ber successes 
and her lovers!’ cried :ittle Biancve, 
ferventiy. ‘‘Wnoeu do you sing again?’’ 

“To morrow evening, for the benefit of 
St. Ann’s Hospitai.’’ 

‘“Svephen, you must take me!”’ 

S.vepnendid. The next morning Blanche 
came into Mrs, Thaxcter’s parlor, un- 
attended. Wuen the usual civilities were 
over she asked, 

‘On, please tell me who that Mr. Stoner 
is,”’ 

“The tenor singer at the concert last 
nigbt?’’ 

“Yes; hasn’t he gota magnificent voice?” 

“He bas a very sweet tenor voice, 
though not very powerful. He is, bow- 
ever, not only a singer, but a thorougn 
gentleman and very charitavle; bis purse 
and bis voice are alwaya@ at the disposal o! 
tue sick or poor,’’ 

“His purse! %s ne rich?”’ 

“Yes, be bas a large fortune,”’ 

‘‘Married?”’ 

“No, but very much sought after.”’ 

“Ou, do introduce me!’’ 

Lotuie coulda say nothing, asthe gentle- 
man in question entered the rocm at that 
moment, and Blanche’s wish was soon 
gratified, 

Dr. Liscomb could not remain long in 
New York, but Bianche accepted an in- 
Vitation to stay five or six weeks there 
with some friends, 

About four weeks after his return 
bowme, S.ephen received a note from Blanche 
asking biin to meet ber at Mrs, Tuaxter’s 
at noun on the ensuing Thursday, as sbe 
wanted to cousult biut on some very 
important matters, 

‘Something about her trousseau!’’ 
muttered he. 

Lottie was surprishd to see him enter her 
parior alone when Tuursday came, and yet 
wore 89 when she learned that Blanche 
was to be there too; ber surprise was sO 
evident that he began to apoiogizs for 
Slapcbe’s conduct in thus waking a 
convenience of her, but Lottie stopped 
him, 

‘No apology is necessary, Mr. Liscomb; 
it is not a matter of any consequefice. 
And, you know, Dora never did consider 
any one but herseit,’’ 

‘“Biancue is not beartiess 

“No, she is ail beart, and feeling, and 
enthusias’),’’ answered Lottie, sarcast! 
caily. ‘She is ciipging aud impulsive 


” 








| Doras always are; but here she comes.”’ 
And in tripped Blanche, fairer and 
tier and more doil-liké than ever. 
[ Drealb, ene criea 
*Ob, Siepoen, I don’t know what y: 
|} say! But he is so nice; and, then, w! 
| you Know what this is you’il not mill 
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but I expect you’!! forgive me!" 

Genuine tears were in the big blue eyes 
as she paused, baif out of breath and half 
because she couid not find something in 
one of her pockets, 

Lottie laughed as she exclaimed : 

“What do you mean, Dora? Dr. Lis- 
com) is compietely mystified.” 

“What makes you call ine Dora? That 
isn’t my mane, Ob, here it is!’’ shouted 
Blanche, gleefully as she drew from her 
pocket @ torn, crumpled, dirty letter. 

‘Now . = = you my story! Do you 


this !”’ 
nN,” replied Lottie, wonderingly. 
“It isthe jetter you sent Stephen last 
arch.”’ 


“My letter! Give it to me” cried Stephen 
and tie in a breath. 

“Yes, your letter, Don’t look so savage, 
Lottie; Stephen never saw it. You know 
you left Carlo, your darling little Sootch 
terrier, with Stephen; well, Carlo was 
always just wild over any of your things, 
and the day this came, Ella laid iton your 
table,” she indicating her pronouns by a 
giance at the person alluded to. ‘Carlo 
was alone in the room, and when I went in 
there, a few minutes afterwards, to geta 
book, the little darling was worrying it 
like anything; he must bave smelt it and 
puiled it off the table you know.”’ 

“Why didn’t you take it from him?” 
asked Stephen. 

“Mercy! He would have torn me to 
pieces; he never did like me.”’ 

“Sensible dog!’ saiu Lott'e to herself. 

“And, pray, why didn’t you call some 
one, or tell me? continued Stephen. 

“J—I—to tell the truth, [ was awfully in 
love with you then, and I suspected you 
cared more for Lottie'’s old shoes than for 
all other women. I didn’t dare to steal it, 
though [{ wanted to, and my heart beat like 
a siedge-hammer when you came into the 
library by and by, and saw the paper. But 
it was so wet and torn that you just tossed 
itin the waste-basket and never looked at 
it. After that I didn’t mind pocketing it.’’ 

Stephen fairly groaned; ne gianced at 
Lottie, but her eyes were cast down, and he 
coald read nothing in her impassive white 
tace. 

“But now that I have given it to you, 
and explained your not answering it—for of 
course, Lottie, he couldn’t answer it when 
he never saw it—and so brought you two 
together again, you’ll help me, there’s a 
dear! For mamma will be so angry when 
she finds that I have married Mr. Stoner, 
and not you-——” 

4‘Married Mr, Stoner!’’ echoed Stephen 
“What do you inean ?”’ 

“Didn’t 1] tell you? | meantto. Yes, we 
were married this morning—not a soul 
knew it but bis aunt and uaocle!’’ cried 
Blanche gleefully. 

‘*] thought you were ‘awfully’ in love 
with Dr. Liscomb,” said Lottie, dryly, 

“Sol was! He was so kind to me while 
I was ill with typhoid fever, that I couldn’t 
help it; and then when everybody thought 
I was dying, I told mamma, and she told 
him, and somehow—I declare I hardly 
know what he did say—we were engaged, 
Now, Stephen, 1 should tee: awfully mean 
and dishonorable about deserting you for 
Mr. Stuner, though I love hin lots and lots 
better tnan I really did you, if I were not 
sure that you’d give your two earsto marry 
Lottie, Good-bye.”’ 

And betore ber amaz3d auditors realized 
whatshe was doing, Biancbe was out of the 
room and half way downetairs, Lottiestart- 
ed up as if to go after her, but Stephen caught 
her hand and cried: 

“On, ny darling, you did not forget me, 
after all! [fell me what was in that letter ?”’ 

The little elm and maple-shaded cottage 
has a happy mistress, whose day dreams 
are of more satisfying realities than ap- 

sauding crowds, gaily-lit tueatres, and rapt 
isteners; and one 0: its most constant visi- 
tors is little Mrs. Stoner, who has become 
quite acoustoined to being called Dora by 
both Stephen and Lottie. 

— ———P<—— ee 

IMPORTANCE OF SLE&!I’,—A contempo. 
rary says thecry for rest nas always been 
louder than the cry for food, not that it is 
more important, but because it is often 
barder to get. The best rest often comes 
frown sound sleep. 

Oftwo inen or women, otherwise equal, 
the one who sleeps the best will be the 
most moral, healtby and efficient. Sleep 
will do much to cure irritability of temper, 
peevishness, uneasiness. It will cure in- 
sanity. It will restore to vigor an over- 
worked brain. 

{t will bui.d up and make strong a weary 
body. It wili do much to cure dyspepsia. 
It will relieve the langor and proatration 
telt by consumptives, It will cure hypo. 
chondria. [t wl cure the blues, It will 
cure the headache. It wiil cure a broken 
spirit. It will cure sorrow. Indeed we 
makea long list of nervous maladies that 
sleep will cure. 

The cure of sleeplessness, however, is 
not so easy, particularly in those who carry 
heavy oe The habit of sleep- 
ing wellis one which, if broken for any 
length of time, is not easy regained. 

O ten a severe illness, treated by power- 
ful drugs so deranges the nervous system, 
that sleep—is never sweet afterwards, or, 
perhaps, long-continued watchfulness pro- 
duces the same effect, Or hard study, or 
too little exercise of the muscular system, 
or tea or whiskey drinking, and the use of 
tobacco, 


To break up the havits are required:— 
First, a good clean bed. Second, sufficient | 
exercise to produce weariness and pieasant 
occu pa ; I rd, good air, and not too 
Wario @ room. art freedom from to 
nuch care, Fiftb,aclean stomach. Sixth, 
a ciear conscience. Seventh, avoidance of | 
Stimulaot® and narcotics ; 





For those who are overworked, haggard, 
who pass sleepless nights, we commend the 
adoption of such habits as will secure sieep, 
otherwise life will be short. 





Caught Napping. 





BY J. CHAMBERS. 





lately lived a Jew named Solomon Isaac. 

That he “‘ient at usance’’ would seen to 
go without saying. He bad, in fact, for 
many years carried on the combined busi- 
ness of a pawnbroker and jeweller. 

At the time of which we write he was in 
decidedly easy circumstances, and baving 
entered upon the declining years of lite, he 
had transterged to bis son tue active —> 
ment of bis business, and bad resolved to 
take things comfortably. 

In appearance, S»lomon bore but little 
resembiance to the conventional Hebrew 
money-lender. His features, as a whole 
clearly denoted his extraction ; but his nose 
lacked the significant hook, and his form 
was portly; while his babitual cheerful- 
ness evinced that he was neither re- 
markably avaricious nor malevolent. 

In the afternoon of a summer day, not 
many years since, Solomon was seated at 
his desk in that part of his establishment 
which was known as ‘‘the office,” His son 
was away for the day. The heat was op- 
pressive, and to an attentive observer, it 
inust have appeared that Solomon—like 
Homer—occasionally nodded. 

Solomon was disturbed in his nap by the 
entrance of a stranger. He was a tall, mid- 
dle-aged man, showily dressed and self- 


[: a populous city in the west of England 


Alter explaining that unexpected calis 
had been made upon his purse, he begged 
that Solomon would accommodate him 
until the morning with a loan of ten pounds, 
and he proftered assecurity a valuabie look- 
ing diamond ring. 

Solomon tested the gold and scrutinized 
the stones, and, feeling satistied of the suffi. 
cient value'‘of the ring, conceded the desired 
advance; whereupon, with a profusion of 
thanks, the stranger—who had given the 
name of Wilkins—took his departure, 

In the morning, the son resumed bis du- 
ties in the business, ‘He also tested the 
ring, and, to the amazement of his father, 
pronounced the stones to be paste, and the 
value of the ring to be a fifth of the sum for 
which it had been pledged. 

Solomon again examined the stones, and 
was obliged to concur in his son’s opinion, 
He was extremely mortified in having 

roved such an easy dupe, and felt highly 

odignant that an attempt shoula have been 

made to swindle him, who had grown old 
in the trade, and whore acuteness in busi- 
ness was matter of common notoriety. 

it was not very long, however, before 
Solomon regain his usual composure ot 
uiind, and when, a little later in the day, a 
second stranger entered the shop, S dioinon 
stepped forward witb alacrity to serve him. 
The new arrival may be appropriately de- 
ecribed asan ‘elderly gentieman o! rvapec. 
table appearance,’’ and he made known to 
Solomon his desire to purchase ‘‘a trifle for 
& present.” 

As he had previously inspected frdm the 
outside the contents of the shop window, 
Solomon at once placed before him for 
selection a considerable quantity of other 
jewelry. 

The fancy of the gentleman,oddly enough, 
was atlasttakeo by some rather valuable 
rings. A nice ring, he though, would an- 
swer his pur admirably; but he was 
remarkaoly fastidious, 

None of the —- which he iooked at 
would exactiy sult, and it seemed to be 
impossible to please him, when the son 
tetched from the office and deposited in his 
father’s hands the ring pledged by Mr. 

Wilkins on the previous day. It was 
strange that it had not occurred to Solomon 
to offer this ring. 

Both be and bis son, by an easy process 
of reasoning, had arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. Wilkins would be unlikely to re. 
lieve them of it, and they had theretore de- 
termined to sell it, 

On behbolding this ring, the eyes of the 

ntleman sparkled. He fitted it on his 

oger, extolled its beauty, and gazed on it 
approvingly; yet he seemed unable tocome 
to adecision. With the ring in his hand, 
he entered, apparently, into an abstruse 
mental calculation, and finally gave back 
the ring with ashow of great reluctance, 
and an expression of regret that unless his 
judgment deceived him, the price must be 
more than he could afford. Solomon gener- 
ously inquired what be would give for it, 
and the gentleman, alter some further, he- 
sitation, diffidently suygested twenty-five 
dollars. With this offer Solomon prompt! y 
ciosed, and the gentleman left, apparently 
quite satisfied with his purchase. 

As s00n as he was fairly out of hearing, 
Solomon and his son exulted over their 
good fortune, The son, ina bantering tone, 
took the credit to himsvif tur having intro- 
duced the ring ; but Solomon, while appre- 
ciating his son’s astuteness, was not w be 
deprived of the credit of having, as be said, 
made the best of a bad bargain. 

The day, however, bad yet another sur- 
prise in store. The innocent raiilery in 
which Solomon and his son bad indulged 
had bardly subsided when Mr, Wiikins 


again appeared upon the scene. With a 
sinile of recognition, he advanced towards 
Solomon, and informing him that, accord 

g to promise, be had corine to retu 

an with which he ad been favored } the | 
previous day, deposited the amount with | 
hig ticket on the counter, and politely asked | 
for his ring. jlomon and his aon were 


stupefied, and for some seconds gazed in 
confusion at each other, The silence was 
eventually broken by Solomon, who, ad- 
dreasiog Mr. Wilkins, explained that bav- 
ing detected that the stones were spurious, 
they had assumed—and too hastily, as it 
now ap —that he would not return to 
redeem the ring, and it had therefore been 
sold. At this intelligence, the rage of Mr. 
Wilkins wasintense. It was evident, be 
said, that they were incompetent to judge 
of the value of the ring, which was, at least, 
three times as great as the paltry sum which 
they had lent hii. For what had they sold 
it? Twenty-fvedollars! Ridiculous! They 
knew that they bad no right to sell _ 
perty received in pledge except at the time 
and in the manner oe pA yd = 
had the pap © right to sell his ring, 
how eoah they justify their accepting even 
five pounds for it, seeing that they did not 
believe the diamonds to be genuine? In 
answer to these pertinent inquiries, Solo 
mon could only tender an bumble apoiogy 
for bis mistake, But thie, as was to be ex- 
—_— was hardly sufficient; and threatea- 
ng to consult his lega: adviser, Mr, Wil- 
kins strode towards the door. 

Solomon could not disguise from bim- 
self that it would be extreinely awkward to 
have bis character for fair dealing success- 
tully impeached in a court of justice. He 
had also, ashe knew, directly violated the 
law in two respects—firat, in selling within 
the year allowed for redemption; and sec- 
ondly, in selling privately instead of by 
public auction. 

As he refiected n his position his 
mind filled with alarm, a fact which Mr, 
Wilkins did not fail to perceive. Solomon, 
therefore, besought him not to create un- 
pleasautness, and expressed his readiness 
to make every atonement for the conse- 
quence of bis error. 

Thies conciliatory attitude on the part cf 
Solomon s°emed to sofien the resentinent 
of Mr. Wilkins, The ring, be said, was a 
souvénir, and he prised it highly on that 
account. But he bad no desire to take un- 
due advantage of Solomon's mistake, and 
would be satisfied with the money vaize of 
tharing, which, at the lowest estimate, he 
put at $180. 

It was painful to Solomon to accede to 
these terins, but it was clear to him that be 
had no alternative. He was aiso wise 
enough to perceive that, while some parts 
of his conduct would receive the censure of 


laughter of all. ; 
He, therefore, doled out the $130, which 


bidding both Solomon and his son a triend- 
ly adieu, left the shop with the air of one 
who felt that he was a benefactor to his 


race, 

On the following day, Solomon chanced 
to be at the iocal railway station; and bad 
there lingered in his mind the slightest 
doubt that he had been cruelly victimizsd, 
it would have been rudely dixpelled when 
at one of the windows ofa train slow!y steam- 
ing away, he descried the jubilant faces of 
both Mr. Wilkins and the elderly gentie- 
man, the purchaser of the ring. 

Solomon’s emotion at the sight of them, 
and his sense of utter he! plessness, must 
be left tothe imagination of the reader, 


—_——=b> -°—_—__— 


A FUNERAL OF AN's,—The writer saw 
a large number of ants surrounding some 
that be had killed, and :ietermined to watch 
thelr proceedings, According!|y he followed 
four or five that started off from the reat 
towards a hillock a short distance off, in 
which was an a..t’s nest. This they entered, 
aod in about five minutes they reappeared, 
followed by others, All fell into rank, 
walking regularly and slowly, two by two, 
until they arrived at the apot where lay the 
dead bodies of the soldier ants. 

Jn afew minutestwo ot the ants ad vanced 
and took upthe body of one of their com- 
rades, then two others, and so on, til! all 
were ready to march. First walked two 
ants, bearing a body, then two others with 
another dead ant, and 80 on until the whole 
line was extended to about forty pairs, and 
(he procession now moved slowly onward, 
followed by an irreguiar body of about two 
hundred ants. 

Occasionally the two laden ants stopped, 

and laying down the dead body it was taken 
up by the two walking unburdened behind 
then, and thus, by occasionally relieving 
each other, they arrived at a sandy spot 
near the sea, The body of ants now corn- 
mmenced digging with their jaws a number 
of holes in the ground, in each of which a 
dead ant was laid. Then they all fell to 
and fiiled up the graves, 
This dfd not quite finish the remarkable 
circumstance attending this insect tuneral. 
Six or seven of the ants bad attempted to 
run off without performing their share of 
the task of digging; these were brought 
back and killed on the spot. A single 
grave was quickly dug, and they were ail 
dropped into it. 


—-- —= — >... _- 


A REAR visited the hog pen of a Michi- 
gan tarmer three nights in succession, cack 
time oarrying offashoat. After the third 
theft the soll-tiller moved a large boar to 
the pen to welcome the bear on its foarth 
visit. The boar possessed long horns, and 
pounced upon brain the moment he ap- 





peared. “The bear attempted to huy the 
enemy, but the porker was too cule wo al- 
low this, and after taking numerous blows | 
frown the bear’s huge paws, as if with a rei- 

| iab, ripped the intruder open with its tuska, 
Presently the fariner came up with a ian 


tern and an axeand chopped ruin’s head 
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many, the other part would provoke the’ 


Mr. Wilkins leisure:y gathered up, andg® 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Marbles, which once in Eng!and boasted 
as many games asthereare days in the 
al are now ftalien upon evil times. 

nuckling down is clean forgotten—ti! the 
art continues it is called by another name. 


The habit of taking morphia is incress- 
ing in France to a dan s extent. 
Among some wealthier circles it has be- 
come quite a fashionahie c stame, and the 
most inveterate “‘morpbia maniacs’’ pabit- 
ualiy carry about with them a tiny phial 
ot the drug aud a small syringe concoaled 
in a cigarette case, a scent bottle, work case, 
or some other dainty trifles, 


A “School of Marriage” is the latest 
scheme in New York, and its promoters 
expect to make it a great success. Only 
“teachers who have veen successful and 
happy mothers wii! be employed, and girls 
will be taught not to plange into matri- 
mony,’’ but fit themselves for married lite 
by learning its duties. Thy will also be 
aided in their selections of husbands 


It appears that the wives of literary men 
are not wholly bad. It ia said that when 
Nathaniel Hawthorne went home to his 
wite, and told her that he had heen dis- 
cbvarged from his post ‘in the office,” she 
went outolt the roo n withouta sword. Ine 
few moments she returned with tuel, and 
lighted the fire, set pen, ink and paper be- 
fore him. Then, turning a beaming face 
upon her dispirited busband, sve said, 
‘‘Now you can write your book.”” The re- 
sult was ‘Tne Scariet Letter.” 


A young German of New Haven, Conn., 
saved the lite of the daughter of a wealthy 
New Yorker in 1884 The father died a 
few months agoand lettthe young man 
$15,000, on one condition that he should 
marry the girl. A despatch trom New Ha- 
ven states that the young man has been de- 
bating whether to accept or refuse the legacy 
ever since, but last week let New Haven, 
after announcing to a chum that be tn- 
tended going to New Yo'k and marry the 
$15,000 girl. He bad been paying attention 
toa young lady in New Haven for some 
time, but has evidently jilted ber. 


The following story, it true, ia very touch. 
ing. A little boy of ten years, calied Pep- 
pino Beretta, is said to have arrived at 
Milan oe come from Nimes, his 
native town. © lived there with an elder 
brother who used to ill-treat and beat him, 
ao he deterinined to seek out a well-to do 
uncle living at Bologna. He started with- 
out a penny in bis pocket, and tramped for 
two months, living on the charity of the 
people be met with by the way, and he was 
never, it is said, obliged to go hungry; 
someone alwayshelped bim. He has since 
reached his destination, where it is huped 
be will have a happier lite, 





How does an actress becomewor!ld-famed? 
a feuilleton writer, and goes on to explain 
that their royal road to fortune is to have 
some of their jewelry stolen trom them. 
According to a rough ¢stimate which a sta- 
tisticlam bas made concerning thetts of jaw- 
eiry from actresses, gems of the value of 
$75 000 000 have been stolen during te last 
decad:, and however greatly the abilities of 
the police of different countries may difter 
in othemrespects they are alikeall the world 
over in never troubling the thieves who vic- 
tim'ze the fair Thespians, The jawels are 
never by ary chance recovered, while the 

ragraphs recording their loss multiply 
nfinitely. 


—_——— 


A strange friendship is described by a 
correspondent. A long-haired mastif? was 
kept chained as a watch-dog, and when a 
white fantail pigeon'’s inate died it attached 
itself to the mastif? and was continuaily 
with itin tbe kennel. When the dog had 
its breakfast of porridge ana milk the pig- 
eon woulda eat out of the bow! the same 
time; and when the dog had finished it 
would lie flat on its side while ‘he p geon 
would perchen its head and pick off the 
grains of oatmeal that stuck Ww the hair 
round its mouth, “The only danger to the 
pigeon seemed to be that whi n the dog 
rushed out of the kennel*sudden|y to bark it 
seemed to forget the pigeon, and we use to 
fear that the heavy chain might burt it, but 
itnever was hurt) This friends: ip lasted 
many years, until one of the two, I torget 
which, died.” 


The remarkable coolness of a Pittsburg 
burglar asssisted hin to escape, He broke 
into @ jaundry, and, while sorting the gar-- 
nents into @ large clothes basket, was sur- 
prised by two oflicers who appeared at a 
window opening intothe yard. The fellow 
woi'ked #0 systematiosily and quirtly 
that the officials thought that ie was an 
fmp'oye of the éstablisnment and they 
therefore asked him why he worked at #o 





latean bour. He replied that he was get- 
ting the things ready for the girls, “who wii! 
be up soon to do the Ironing. I get 340 
month and have to work awtu! hard to keep 
my place.” He then went tot 6 window 
and, putting his arm on thesil!, said: «MV y; 
; DUL this is a disag eeatle i ¢ 
| I would not like to be t ‘ 
of y 1 ger emer! V 
and take a rink? 
©\iar r , ] oat.’ 
6 Biche HO Yar 
and the 6! nade 1OUFr al 
6acaped, car i VilD I I many of t 
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Wur Young Folks. 


GRANDFATHER'S BIRTHDAY. 





BY le fF. 





garien Bob, and Ted, and little Polly 

were baving tea. Hie dog Rover was 
begging up, and sitting still, with a piece 
of cake on bis nose, until grandfather said 
it was ‘paid tor.” 

Rover was the most clever dog in the 
world—at least, s0 the boys and their sin- 
ter thought. 

“How can you remember how old you 
are, grandfather?” said littie Polly. “You 
must bave had so many birthdays,” 

Grandfather levabell. 

“I don’t remember, my dear,’’ he said, 
“T aw sixty something. I have forgotten 
how old I am long ago.” 

“But you havenot forgotten your birtb- 
day!"’ sald Master Bob, “Ou, it would 
never do if grandfather forgot that, they 
always bad such fun on that day.” 

“T have hag more tha: fifty bappy ones,’’ 
maid their grandfather; “so J am not likely 
to forget it; and J'llgo on having bappy 
birthdays if I liveto be a bhundred, There 
is @ secret about it.’ 

“Ob, tell me!’’ said Polly very excitedly. 

“I'll you the secret of having bappy birth- 
days when you are old enough to under- 
stand,” said grandfather; “out for the pre- 
sent, Miss Polly, go on with your strawber- 
ries and creaim.”' 

He then left them at their tea in the eum- 
mner-bouse; and just while Ted was trigh- 
teving Polly by pretending to find cater- 
piilers on the bread and spidera in tbe but- 
ter, their grandfather came back from the 
house with a large paroel. 

They all crowded around kim while he 
opened it, Out came two soldiers’ uniforms 
and swords tor Bob and ‘Ted and a ama! 
box for Polly—who was grandfather's pot. 

Toe little box was full of eiik wool, and 
In the middle of the pink woo! a real sil- 
ver watch was peatiiny, ticking away as last 
as it could, 

“That isto be Polly’s own watch,” he 
maid. “You must learn to tell time, and 
wear it this evening, and then ask your 
nother to put it by for you until you are 
a big girl.’’ 

They shouted with delight for getting 
such presenia; they climbed over the old 
man’s chair, and near:y smothered him 
with thanks and caresses, 

W ben they were quieter|Rover was found 
standing on Bob's chair, with his fore paws 
on the table, and his nose in the cream- 
ug. 

; And now came the greatest treat of the 
afternoon. Kover was ordered down, and 
told to “Bey pardon, sir!” which he dia by 
going to bis master and hanging down his 
bead while he gave his paw to beg anc 
abake hands, ° 

‘Lhat’s right, good dog!’’ bis master said. 
“Weaeball say no more about the cream. 
But now you are going to show these lads 
how we inake you be a soldier,”’ 

From under a seat in the sum:ner-house, 
where nobody had noticed them, he took a 
cap, 4 little knapsack, a belt, a toy sword in 
a ecabbard and light toy gun, 

Rover stood quite still while he tied on 
the belt with the little sword hanging to it; 
then he tied the knapsack on the dog's back; 
and balanced tbe little cap with the peak 
pointing well down over tis nose, 

“Up, Rover! Stand up!" he said. 

Rover stood up erect; and wis master 
made bim hoid the gun with his paw while 
the end of it rested on the knapsack ag if it 
were shouldered, 

*March!—one, two, three!’ said his mas- 
ter. 
And Rover marched, while Bob and Ted 
and Polly laughed and praised bim, and 
called biun the best dog in the world, 

Every body thinks (hat of their dog, you 
know; and as their grandfather lived all 
alone with only bia dog, be really taught 
Rover to be a very clever performer, 

Bob put on hig cocked bat and bis gay 
red ooat with fringe on his shoulders, and 
Ted put on bis cap and jacket, which were 
dark green, with gold [ringe too, 

They marched round the garden, fol- 
lowed by Rover; and whenever the dog 
dropped hie cap and gun, and ran after 
them, they gave him a littie rest, and then 
told bim to sboulder aru and march 
again. 

Poily watched them and laughed at the 
soldier dog Uli she was tired. Then grand- 
father wanted to Know what tiie it waa. 

She looked at toe watch and said, “I'll 
tell you ina minute, grandfather; 1 want to 
think.”’ 

He stood and waited. 

“Did you ®ay that ineant twelve at the 
top?’ she said, 

“Yes, and the tong hand shows the min- 
utes.” 

“Then it is just twelve o’clock, grand- 
paps.” 

“Oh, ny dear! iny dear!” he cried, put- 
ting both bis hands up to his bead, d 
running about as if something had put Biro 
inagreatburry, “Thetime went very fast 
since we began tea at five thie afternoon. 
Twelve o'clock, and | have bad no dinner, 
and you ought to bave been in bed bours 
ago, child!”’ 

Poliy began to laugh and showed him 
the watch. 

“Ie not that twelve—there—right at the 
top?’ ehe asked. 


|: a house in their randfather's 


“Yea, ny dear, butthe u ite band—the 
ng band is there; this 6 rt 1 tealle 
ur and it jie down here at «)* : ta 
e 
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Polly looked red and shook ber head 
ead'y,. 

“Then why does that hand say it is 
twelve if this one says it is six?’ she asked. 
When I go bome, grandfather, I'll get 
mother to open the giass—mother can open 
ber own—and I’!! pick off that nasty band 
that tella the wrong time. 

“You muet not without asking mother.”’ 

“On, nol” aald Polly; so he felt sure the 
watch would not be broken. After ten 
minutes he wanted to know what was the 
time now, «and after a quarter of an hour 
again. Polly was very pleased to take the 
wateh out, and she said '6 o'clock!’ each 
thine—witbout looking at it. : 

The boya were not to be seen in the 
warden now; they had gone out on the 
road, 

“You must go and call them in,” their 
grandfather said, 

At the gate Polly stopped for a moment 
to see three blind men ail holding to each 
other, and led by a dog, 

What aclever dog that must be, to take 
care of three poor men! Perhaps that was 
the best dog in the world, and not Rover. 

When they were gone by shecame out 
ot the gate and walked gently past them, 
taking great care not t knock against 
them; and then she set off running down 
the road, for she saw ber brothers playing 
at soldiers in the distance with Rover. 

W hen #he ran up to them they were try- 
ing to get Rover to stand upand wear his 
cap and shoulder his gun, and told them that 
yrandfather wanted them to couwne back to 
tue garden, 

They came at once, and when they were 
near the gate, they eoaxed Rover to hold 
his gun and walk |ike @ soldier again, so 
that they might all march back in grand 
atyie, 

They were warching and singing a tune, 
in which Ted was the drum, and Bob was 
ail the reat of the band, when they met 
the three blind inen making their way 
siowly along; and one of the blind men 
said, “We could play you a better tune 
than that, master,’ 

But at that moment the boys gave up 
their battle music, for a new sort of noise 
aud areal battle began, i) 

Rover ceased to be a performing dog, 
dropped bis cap and gun, and ran barking 
al the dog that was leading the biind men. 
This was very bad ocunduct on the part of 
Rover. 

His master appeared atthe garden gate, 

and called him in. 
Kut the poor blind men had been so 
tw sted about while the dogs were barking 
at each other, that they did not know 
which way to go. 

‘Now, Polly,”? said ber grandfather, 
‘this counts four more for my birthday. 
These nen must come in and bave some- 
tuing to eat, as ny dog has troubied them; 
and then they snail play us a tune, and | 
will set them on the right home,” 

The biind men thanked bitin, and their 
dog led them tn, 

They sat On a seat near the lawn, and got 
& goOd lea. 

“We would be very thankful, sir,’’ they 
said, “if you would give Jibioa drink of 
water. He has led us seven miles to-day, 
to play atthe fair at Greenfields, We 
couidn't live without Jiblo, sir, and be 
never steals a bit off the table at home, 
though be knows we can’t see—neither to 
save the ineat, nor to catch him if be ran 
away with it.’’ 

Jivlo, the blind men’s dog, was the 
hero of the bour, 

He got a dist of water and a large bone: 
and then Bob and Ted asked the men to 
play atune while they marched; but they 
could not find Rover to be the third 
soldier, 

Nor could they find Polly. She bad not 
oouie, like the boys, to give thé poor men 
their tea; she had not even helped to pet 
Jiblo. 

No, Polly was not to be found, though 
search was nade in nearly every direction. 

Soe bad hidden behind the summer- 
house, and there she was sitting on the 
wrasse, loaning against the green wooden 
back wali of the garden-house, and crying 
bitterly. 

Her veautiful new watch was lost. 

Rover had joined ber there, not because 
hin wateh was lost, but because he was 
jealous of that strange dog, Jiblo, who had 
been let into his inaster’s garden, and who 
was being patted and adinired, and 
entertained with a bone, 

Rover wae very uuhappy about Jiblo, 
so be went round to the back of the 
suiminer-house to be out of the way. 

There be found Volly, 80 be sat beside 
ber, jooklug very funny with the knapsack 
on his back, and the toy sword tied to him, 
Rover leant bis chin on Polly’s shoulder, 
and she put ber arm round bim, and 

Lover had not the heart to wag his big 
brush of a tail, and Poliy’s eyes were 
Swiniuing wiih tears; and they both felt 
inuch better for having 6ach other to lean 
up 4galnet, 

When the blind men had rested they 
went away, thanking the good waster of 
the Louse, At the gate one of them said — 

“Perhaps, sir, you know something 
about this watch. We found it on tne road 
close to bere; | bit my foot against it, We 
are going to give it in at the police-station 
| heu we ge. t) town,” 

; it was Polly’s new watch. How giad her 
| grandfather was to find tae blind man eo 
| honest, and to get it back again! 

Hie gave che wan a reward, apd made up 

| bis imind toa’ Miss Poliy should not bave 
the watch to run ab. ut the roads with, but 





At last thev found her sitting in great 
ariet with Rover, behind the summer- 
honse, 

They told her how the blind men hed 
found ber watch, and she was happy again; 
and Rover came out proudly because he 
saw tnat his troubles were over—Jibio was 
gone. 

“Now, grandfather,” eaid Polly, when 
they were wishing bim good-bye, and — 
bim how mach they had enjoy 
having tea in hie garden, “tell me—why 
did you say when the inen came (nat they 
counted four more, and something about 
your birthday.” 

“Ab! Miss Polly,” be said, ‘‘you are ask- 
ing me for ny secret; wel! then, I'll it you. 
We bave a lonely life, my dog and [, but 
we manage to get along by doing what we 
can give pleasure to; the three blind men 
and the dog were four more, Good-bye, 
Polly; bere 1# your watch, andthe bova will 
help you take care of it till You get home, 
And don't forget grand father's secret.’’ 

They called, ‘Good-bye, grand-father,’’ 
and Rover barked and bounded, 

And when Polly grows old enough to 
wear the watci: let us hope she will try ber 
grandfather’s plan for making a birthday 
happy. 


ox —- c« — 


WHEN IAM OLD. 





When isone old? The remark is often 
heard, ‘‘He will never grow old. or ‘She 
will never grow old,’’ a8 applied to some 
one whose heart and feelings are atill in 
sympatby with the young, and aiso ao ad- 
vocate of progress in various directions. 

Yous, there are unquestionably many de- 
lighttul persons whose bair is white, whose 
eyes are dim with age, and perhaps whose 
forms are bent, who yet are excellent com- 
pany for the young and lively. 

And yet these people often suffer pain 
and are conscious of weak ness and infirmi- 
ties attendant upon increasing age. 

In contrast to this, who has not heard it 
reinarkéd of a person still in middle life— 

“Oh, he bas been as old as Methuselah 
ever since be was twenty -one.”’ 

No sepsible person will attempt to oon- 
cea) the flight of time or pretend a youth- 
fulnes of which the passing years bas 
robbed hiu, but certain it ia that the heart 
and soul can retain much of the brightpers 
and vigor of youth @vea when the ailo ted 
three score years and ten have brougat 
their lights and sbadows, their frequent 
joys and many grietfs. 
lt is often rémarked of certhin persons 
that they ‘take the world bard,”’ while otf 
Others it is said “they take things easy.’’ 
And berein |1es much of the secret of re- 
taining a young heart even in «a very oid 
body. 

To be ‘aa good company as 4 young girl’’ 
when past seventy is a great biessing voth 
to the person possessing the youpy, old 
heart, and to these about her. 

If the question is asked what makes the 
diff-rence, why are some always youthful 
in their feelings while others are corres- 
pondingly old even befvre their time, tue 
answer will almost inevitably be, itis ow- 
ing to the different temperament or dispo- 
sition of some from tbat of others, 

But 16 this true? It cannot be denied 
that a vaturally sweet, piacid disposition 
is af most desirable trait, but to a great 
degree any disposition can become both 
placid and sweet, 

It takes much of the grace of God to 
overcome @ fretful, faulttinding tendency, 
but it can be overcome by dint of prayer 
and effort. 

Much of the ‘‘nervousness’’ of which 
constant complaint is made, and which re- 
quires no end of patience and forbearance 
from those unfortunate enough to have to 
eneounter ite subjects, is nothing more or 
less than unrestrained impatience and 
culpavie petulance, Tuen again, there are 
those aftlicted with weak and suattered 
nerves whose real suflerings are never 
realized by the strong and bealtby, and 
towards whom too much Of sympathy and 
kindness cannot be exercised. 

We have a stropy suspiciin, so strong in 
fact it amounts to a positive belief, that 
could many of oar old people preach a 
short, eflective serinon to the young, it 
would awount to ap earnest piea to learn 
great self-control while able todo 8); to 
curb restless passions and restrain impuises 
beiore the weakness of age and a 
multiplicity of cares and sorrows iuipair 
the once strong will and render seli-re- 
straint a difficuit thing to practice. 

It 18 beautiful to grow old and yet re- 
tain a sunny, cali and hopeful disposition. 
Age will betray itself, and who is not will- 
ing it should in a pleasant, heartfelt way? 


——————<—<—>- 


FAITHFUL AFTSBR DEATH.—The police 
had a savage fight ot Saieuw, Mase,, lately, 
with a dog that stood guard over his dead 
master’s body, and would not yield uniil 
fourteen bulleta bad been lodged in its 
body. 

Then the faithful animal fell dead be- 
side the remains which be bad guarded 
s0 well. The man, Joho Gynn, had 
committed suicide by banging. He wasa 
well-to-do bachelor, who lived alone at 
Seuth Point, 

His only companion was a huge New- 
foundland dog. When Gynn's body was 
alscovered, the dog was |ying veneath, and 
the shoes sbowed where the duinb 





companion had tried to revive. his master. 
While the policemen were cutting the 





dead man down the dog stood by with bis | 


man's face, whining piteously the while. 
The police tried to coax him away, but he 
showed his teeth every time tney approach- 
ed and bis savage growl warned them to 
keen their distance. 

The blockade continued for over an 
hour. Then one policeman fired two shots 
at the faithful brute, Then the dog 
plunged down the stairs to the door and 
again blocked the way, snapping at all who 
approached. He became so rabid that it 
became absolutely no to kill him. 
Fourteen bullets were fired at close range 
before he tell dead, 

Then the dead body of the master was 
cusee over the inanimate form of the pet 

ORe 
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READING CHARACTER.—The shape and 
placing O/ the tre:b are not witoout signifi- 
cance in the character given by the mouth. 
When the upper gum shows above tne 
teeth directiy the lips are open, it is a 
sign of a cold phlegwatic nature. Sbort, 
sivall teeth are held by the pbysiognomists 
to denote weakness and short life, while 
ratber jong teeth, il evenly set in the head, 
denote ratber long lite. The more the 
teeth in point, 8'z9, shape and arrangement, 
approach to those of carnivorou’ animals, 
tne more violent are the animai instinucis in 
the person, while the more human teeth in 
shape and position approach to those of the 
xramminivorous the more placid is the char- 
acter, 

White, medium-sized and evenly set 
teeth, which are seen a8 800D as the mouth 
isOpen, but which are entirely ex posed— 
that is, which do not atany time show the 
guins—are asign of ,ood and honest na- 
tures, Projecting teeth show rapacity, and 
sipail, retreating teeth, which are rarely 
seen unless in laughter, show weakness 
and want of physical and :noral courage. 
Tne lower teeth projecting and Closing over 
the lower range are indicative of a narsb 
nature, 

SO ee 

In A Post .oFFICE —The New York Post- 
Office bas #1000 wuere it does now for 11 
years. During all thattime it has never 
been closed. In fact, like Tennyson's 
brook, the t-office goes on forever doing 
business, It requires 15 men and 5 women 
to or itciean. They are at work con- 
tinually, and still the force is insufficient. 
A cart load af dirt is swept up in the cor- 
ridors each day. 

The post-office fatbers more than its legiti- 
mate share o/ dirt from the fact that pedes- 
trians t»kes advantage of its cool corridors 
in the suinmer to protect them from the 
heat, andalso inthe winter tw avoid the 
cold. 

Ail kinds of articles are found on the 
window-ledg including u:obrelias, 
pocketbooks, books, sboes, clothing, etc, 
Tuese articles are all taken to R om No. 1, 
where they can be secured by a description 
of the articie lost, It is estimated that 15 - 
000 more persons pass under the roof o! tne 
New York Post-officeevery day than under 
any other root on the continent. 

i or 

Two Witits—A curious contrast bas 
lately been presented by two wills, A cer- 
tain old Mr. Southouse, belonging to a Ro- 
man Catholic family, but bimselt,a Protest- 
ant, was converted many years ago to R>- 
manism. Dying lately, on bie will being 
opened, it was found that, besides eundry 
legacies to his sister and otber relatives, the 
bulk of his fortune, amounting nearly to 
$150 000 was leit to Pope Pius 1 X., or fail- 
Ing Liu, to his successor, for “his own use 
and benefit.””?” Pope Leo is to be oongtratu- 
lated on such a pieasant littie windfall, 

The otber will is thatofan individual 
named Huolarinen, who died lateiy in Fin- 
Jand. This man left ali his woridly pos- 
ges8'Ons Lo DO less a person than the Prince 
of Darkn: ss, whose devoted servant he 
seeins tO Lave been all bis life. He was 
wondertuily successful in making money, 
and bis success was ascribed by his neigh- 
bor’s to Mephistophelian assiatance, so this 

bequest may be intended as a token of grat- 
itude, 
ee 

THE SLEEPING Room, —Toue ideal sleep- 
ing roeéw sbouild face tue east. It should 
pot be less than tifteen feet square, with 
windows on two sidestor ligbt and venti- 
lation. The woodwork should be finished 
in its natural color; paint not being ad- 
mitted, Tne floor of hard polished wood, 
witb small rugs for comfort, that are shaka- 
ble weekly. Everything that would in- 
vite dust inast be strictly excluded, thLere- 
fore the furniture must bave no extra carv- 
ings. The one bair mattress ought to be o1 
the best quality, made in two parts for con- 
venience inturning and airing, with a wo- 
ven wire spring beneath. 

The bed shouid set away from the wall 
for health’s sake, as well as convenience. 
Modern ‘conveniences’ should be let alone 
a8 far as Stat ODary wash-basin with hot and 
cold water is concerned, a little extra work 
being preterable to run any risk of being 
slowly and genteely poisoned, 

tT 2 Se 

CAUTIONS FOR TALKEKS.—Seven is the 
perfect number, anu if tue following seven 
rules were faithliully observed, they would 
do sometning toward making a pertect 
Ian. 

Before thou openest thy mouth think: 

1. What thou shalt speak, 

2 Woy tuou sbou!dst speak it, 

3 To wbom thou art about to speak. 

{ Concerning whom or what thou art 
about to speak. 

What will result therefrom. 
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THE RAINBOW. 





BY RK, W. CARPENTER. 





Iris! whatartthou? Break Creation’s silence, 

Send forth a voice, thou ‘*mililion-colored bow," 
Let fiction be no longer man’s reilance; 

More of thy mature he desires to know. 


Whilst thus I mused, methought the breeze came, 
bringing 
A whisper soft from Iris’ golden throne; 
Like to the 6¢rains of seraph minatrel's singing, 
Or beavenly barpings of ALviian tone, 


**Dost thou inquire why my illumined crescent 
Gleameth so brightly ip the heaven's o'erhead?’ 

Mortal, to cheer ubine uft-beciouded present, 
And paint thy fature, is my radiance shed 


**Upon thy path. Art thou « stricken spirit, 
With many cares and many woes oppressed?’ 

A strug«iiog genius, bora but to Inherit, 
Like all tby tellows, mischance and unrest ’ 


‘“*‘Artthoua mourner, weeping and heart-broken, 
Because thy best-loved treasures are no more!— 
Toeach, to all, Lam the faithful token, 
There yet is hope and happiness in store, 


**lam the mystic over-arching portal, 
Kesplendent entrance to a better land, 
Where peace is perfect, happltoess Immortal, 
And faith to full fruition doth expand, ** 
a 


OF COMMON BELIEFS. 





It is generally known that if you do not 
wish your dreams to come true you must 
not tell them before breakfast. 

Apropos ot dreams, a curious story is 
told. The daughter of a lawyer dreamed 
the night before the beginning of a tamous 
trial in which her father was to conduct 
the defense, of a strange large building 
filled with grcups of men standiog here 
and there. There was much talk of a great 
serpent concealed in that building of which 
many were frightened. 

At last she dreamed she looked over a 
stairway and saw lying ina coiled heap 
the monstrous reptile dead. ‘‘Who killed 
the snake?’’ she asked. A man standing 
by said, “Green.’’ Green was the name 
of a lawyer associated with her tather in the 
detence. 

The next morning she told her dream, at 
which her father laughed. Sne went with 
him to witness the tral held in the court- 
house of the county in which they lived. 
It was her first experience of this kind, and 
she had never been inside the courthouse. 
As she entered the big, gloomy halls, and 
the old tashioned, winding staircase, she 
gave a start, and turning to wer father, said, 
‘‘Why, this is tha place I dreamed of last 
night.”’ Itonly remains to add that her 
father and Green won the hard fought case 
and saveda young man from ten years 
penal servitude. 

You must on no account sing before 
breaktast, or you’!] surely weep before sur 
per. “If, however, you are so careless 
as to forget yourself, even to the ex 
tent of humming 4 bar or two, you must 
quickly say, ‘Bread and butter.’”’ This 
will exorcise any banetul influence and 
drive away any evil spirits that may be 
lurking about. 

Should you trip over a loose plank or stone 
in walking slong the street, by all meaus 
return, and coolly and deliberately step 
over the stumbling block, or you wil! have 
bad luck through the day. 

In dressing yourself in the morning, 
should you by any chance put a garment 
on wrong tide out, on no account turn it— 
that proceeding will bring ‘‘contusion worse 
than death’’ upon you. 

The open um»rella indoors isu well-known 
harbinger of misfortune. Breaking a look- 
ing glass is considered by many people as 
a tearful calamity. ‘‘No luck for seven 
years,’’ say the superstitious. 

Warnings and omens are very curious 
and inexplicable. It is said once a plain, prac- 
tical, matter of fact woman, with not the 
slightest leaning toward occultism in any 
torm, was making preserves .n her kitchen 
one day. Suddenly she heard distinctly 
the voice of her sailor son calling her, 
‘‘Mother, mother, mother!”’ 

So near it eeemed that her first thought 
was that her son had unexpectedly returned, 
and leaving her work she ran into tne sit 
ting room, crying out tha’ Harry had 
come, and could not believe but that he was 
hidden somewhere, waiting spring out at 
her. 

It was afterwards found that at this time 


her son was lying dangerously ill with ty 
phus tever in Japan He 
me & hear this strange story and to 


wonder if in his had called 


his mother, and over thousands of 


delirium he 
upon 





miles of sea and, through some mysteri us 
aud occult channels his cry had come to his 
mother’s ears. 

We hear of another occurrence as incom- 
prehensible as the last, A young man 
went several miles trom his home to have 
a dangerous surgical case treated. His 
mother accompained him, but his tather re- 
mained at home. 

In the parlor of the farm house there 
stood On a table an old worn out musical 
box, broken and run down. For years it 
nad not played a tune, and was regarded 
as utterly worthless. Ooe morning what 
was the father’s astoniehment to hear the 
murical box suddenly begin playing 
No hand had touched it, and the dust 
lay thick upon it, The next day news 
was brought tne father of his son’s death. 
He died at the hour the musical box began 
playing! 

An odd superstition was brought out 
during the performance of the marriage 
ceremony in a Justice’s office in Omaha. 
The magistrate had commanded the con- 
tracting parties to stand beiore him, and 
was about to begin the ceremony, when a 
woman rushed io and ordered the judge to 
stop a moment. The woman, who proved 
to be the bride’s mother, looked at the car- 
pet on the floor, ard said: 

‘Judge, I’m a little superstitous. Which 
way do the cracks run in this floor?’’ 

‘Tell you in a minnte,’’ said the judge; 
and he ripped up about two feet of the carpet 
beneath his feet, and found that the seams 
of the floor ran crosswise to the feet otf the 
young couple he was about to unite. 

The position of the bride and bridegroom 
was changed. The old lady gave a relief 
and the ceremony proceeded. 

Sailors are proverbialiy superstitious. 
Every one has heard of the superstitions 
concerning sharks following & ship—that is 
that there will soon be a death on board; 
but an old sailor assures us that this is 
more ol a superstition on land than with 
those whu follow the sea. 

Not 80, however, with the killing of 
the stormy petrel (Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens), the Cape hen, pigeon, and albatross. 
Old sailors believe that the albatross con. 
tains the spirjts of departed sea captains, 
and the petrel the souls of the old salts; 
theretore, these birds are held sacred by 
sailors all the world over. 

Sailors are also very superstitious about 
going to sea on a Friday A yarn is told of 
one salt who feared nothing, and said he 
would show the world, how foolish this 
idea was. He made acontract for the build 
ing of a ship on Friday, the keel was laid on 
a Friday, it was Jaunched on a Friday; and 
named Friday, put to sea on a Friday, and 
it was never heard of again. 

ele 


— brains of Bold. 


As the flower is before the truit, so 1s 
faith before good works, 

Idieness 16 the hot bed ot temptation, the 
cradle of disease, the waste of time, the canker- 
worm of felicity. 

Repentance clothes in grass and flowers 
the grave in which the past Is laid, 

Habit if not resisted soun becomes a ne- 
cessity. 

W hat oever we beg of God, let us also 
work for it. . 

It we do not wrong others, God will 
right us, 

It is the bright day that brings forth the 
adder, and that craves wary walking. 

People in this world almost always have 
ideals and they are generally stgenuous about having 
other people live up to them. 

What I want is not to posseas religion 
but to have a religion that shall possess me. 

Those who would have # happy death 
should lead a holy life. 

Purity of heart is that quick and senai- 
tive delicacy to which even the very thought of sin 
is offensive, 

Friendship gives no privilege to make 
ourselves disagreeble, 


There is no fit search after truth which 
does not, first of all, begin w live the truth whieh it 
knows, 

To rule oneself isin reality the greatest 
triumph. 

Nothing evercomes passion more than 
silence. 

Ooce of the mistakes 


in the conduct of 


buman . » SUPPOsEeE a se! nen‘s c) 
w make us happy) 
I U C@&aDDOL MAKE & general rule aT y 
ryti . 
we are in doubt what to do, itis a 
good rule to ask ourselves what we shall wish on the 
morrow tbat we had done 


Femininifies. 


Soft butter th 


ounce, 

Une quart of sifted flour, well heaped, is 
one pound, 

It is one thing to be tempted, another 
thing to fall. 


Brass tripods, with teapot snd lamp, are 
shown for the coming season's 6 o'clock teas, 


The tashion of large lockets depending 
from ribbons about the neck has come back once 
again. 


Grated chicken for sandwich purposes is 
now put up in glass jars and sold to people who fear 
they msy be in a burry. 


A young mother looked through 26 dif 
ferent aovels to find a name for her girl baby, and 
finally settled on Marter, 


Toe champion jumper of Scotia, Neb, 
isa woman, Inarecent contest she Jumped feet 
3 inches without weights, 


Promenade staves, staffs, canes, sticks, 
or whatever they may be called, for courageous wo- 
men, are now for sale in town. 


At Roseburg, Oregon, is a ‘Ladies’ 
Hammer Brigade,’’ which makes a point of keeping 
down the nails in the wooden sidewalks, 


Jewelers here are pleased at the adop 
tion of a foreign custom of the tnterchange of rings 
by engaged pairs, as it helps their business, 


Ata Buffalo ‘half off’’ sale it was proved 
that cashmere worth @ cents per yard was sold for 
04 cents by piacing it on the **bargain’’ counter, 


Hair ropes used in building! A ton of 
ropes made from the hal: of the women of Japan has 
been used in building the Buddhist temple at 
Kioto. 


Young lady, examining home bridal 
veils: ‘*Can you really recommend this one?'’ Over- 
zealous shopman;: ‘*Oh, yes, miss! It may be used 
several times,’’ 


Mrs, Langtry to!d an Omahas reporter 
thatshe loved nothing better thaw to attend tober 
household duties, and that she delights in mending 
her own clothes. 


The woman who screams when it thun- 
ders, and is afraid of a mouse, will unflinchingly 
tackle a crying baby while its father is hastening to 
«et under cover, 


‘‘Heroine’’ is perhaps as peculiar a word 
asanyin our language, The first tvo lettert In it 
are male, the firet three female, the first (our a brave 
man, and the whole word a brave woman. 


It is leap year, and it has just been 1 000 
years since there were as many S’sin the year as we 
have just now, It isa good time for old bachelors to 
cogit-8, the girls to reciproc-s, and not hesit-4, 


Fair critic: “I think that little spot 
ther—’’ (pointing) Artist, alarmed: ** Pardon me, 
but you must not touch the picture!’* Fair critic: 
**Oh, it doesn’t matter; | have got ny gloves ou!"’ 


An elderly New York woman, who for 
six months spent hertime while riding to work tn 
knitting acostly shawl, foagot the garment, which 
was almost completed, in the cars the other morn- 
ing. 


The sight of a negro butler carrying a 
colin onasilver salver two an organ grinder in the 
front yard of a residence, recently, showed that 
America Is not to be outdone tn a matter of form- 
ality. 


The cotion seed becomes cotton the cot- 
ton becomes thread, the thread becomes fabric, the 
fabric becomes a print, the print becomes a wrap- 
per, and the «rapper becomes # beautilul woman, 
Such is evolution, 


The Empress of Japan has established 
a college for women, which isto be ruled by a com- 
mittee of foreign ladies, Two of these are Awmerti- 
cane, two English, and the other two French and 
German respectively. 


The King ot Uganda, Atrica, has 1500 
wives. In order that he may keep hie harem filled 
with novelties he now has five queens executed every 
morning. In this way he keeps biinselfin good hu- 
morand begins each day in a pleasant frame of 
mind, 


Mrs. Denelsbeck, of Bay Head, N. J., 
discovering @ burglar on her front verandah at | 
A. M. the other morning, procured a revolver from 
the bureau and put the intruder to flight. Her 
courage then forsook her, and with her child aud a 
lady friend she escaped by a back door to a neigh- 
bor'’s house, 


e size of an egg weighs one 


Women should talk less and say more 


Lady Hester Btanhope would talk for 5, 10 or {2 
hours at a s*retch—this was before (he 10-hour move- 
ment was lnaugurated—and once @ Visilor bewan to 


listenat3 P.M. and could not get away till day- 
break, while another fainted from fatigue. Moral 
Lady Hester uever married, 


The death of the Comtesse Batthyani, 
who died, aged T2, on October 2, recalla a most to 
xenious method which she adopted in 1449 to prevent 
her husband trom belong hanged. He was the Hun- 
warian premier, and had been sentenced to death, 
She smuggled a dagger into his cell, with which he 
wounded bis throat, andhad to be shot instead of 
hanged, 


The people of Evanston, Il], have hit 


upona device for rendering church soclables more 


Diceasant. Each persou is given a card on whicha 
dozen names are written, and ts required to talk 

minutes withevery one whose name lson the card. 
At the expiration of 5 minutesa bell is struck and a 


new partuerissought. By this plan wall flowers 
are eliminated, everyvody receives attention and 


cliques are broken up, 


The head of a large dry goo ig establish 
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FAasculinities, © 


The German Emperor affects to despise 
music, 

It is easy for the mean man to overreach 
himeelf, 

A man is highly esteemed for what we 
don't know about him. 

Mr. Forget is the New York agent fors 
foreign steamehip company. 

It He prayed who was without sia, how 
much more it becometh a sinner to pray! 

An exchange asks: ‘‘Whatare our young 
men coming to??? Coming to see our girls, of 
coufree, 

Siik bandkerchiefs of any color tor men 
are now declared to be ‘“‘inelegant,’’ and the finest 
white loens are the rage, 

No careful young man now Calls bis 
best girl his sugar jump. The sugar of the present 
day le a very doubtiul article. 

Some ot the richest men in England owe 
alltheir wealth to beer, and some of the poorest 
men there owe all thelr poverty to beer, 

In London, where the never genteel 
fashion originated, ‘‘gridirom’’ shirts are obsolete 
among gentiemen of correct taste lo dress, 

An indiscree:. man is more Lurtfal than 
an ill-natured one. The latter attacks only his ene~ 
mice—the other tojures friends and toes alike, 

Joel Suith, ot Leominster, Mass, at the 
conciusion of a speech in that town, a few days ago, 
remarked: *'l must go, now!'’ and then fell dead 
upva the door, 

E belberta, in the carriage: ‘‘Oh, Tom! 


Tom, leisurely: ‘* *Twould 
We ehali be thrown 


let us jump—quick!"' 
only be the trouble for nothing. 
utin a minute.’’ 


‘*Phe trouble with pa,’’ said Mrs. Bent- 
ley, ‘‘isthathe lets little things worry him. He 
was mad this morning because the baby kept bim 
awake ail night.’ 


A man will dislocate his arm trying to 
hit a base ball, and spend an entire dayin a debill- 
tating effort to make a home run; but he won't beat 
acarpet. Not much, 


Ao old lady was asked her opinion about 
Mrs. Smith, ber next-door neighbor, ‘'Well,*’ she 
said, * Lam not the one to speak Il of anybody, but 
I feel very sorry for Mr, Smith.’’ 


An expert has succeeded in photograph- 
ing the beating of the heart, Neat present for an 
absent admirer to send his betrothed—a picture of 
his palpitation on reading her letter, 


The reason why 4 pretty girl thinks it an 
easy thing to manage a husband is because she has 
always made all the experiments that she has ever 
tried with some other woman’s husband, 


A young college debater will argue for 
hours that the pursult of happiness is better than the 
realization, and then feel disappointed because his 
wirl refuses for the fourth time to marry hii, 


For the benefit ot those who are getting 
tired of **Truly rural’’ as acure for stammering, the 
following ts respectfully submitted: Pronounce 
‘she sells sea-shells; shall she seli sea-shelis?'* 


A Maine man let his wife carry water 
from aspring for 10 years, but when he wanteda 
littie for bis dally business he straightway laid a 
pipe and putina pump ‘to save so much extra la- 
ver. ** 


An ingeniods tailor has invented dress 
sults made in one plece, The walstcoat has no back, 
the shirt consists of front, the cuffe are stitched into 
the coat-sleeves, and a single set of buttons fixes on 
the whole contrivance, 


At table with company one day a farmer 
said: **Well, Lhave been married ® years, and only 
once have my witeand | been of one mind to all 
these years, and that was when the house was on 
fire and each wanted to be the first lo escape.*' 


The first step towards wealth,’’ says an 
editor, ‘tie the cholece of a good wife.’* ‘And the 
first step towards securing a good wife is the posses- 


élon of great wealth,’’ says another, Here we have 
one of those good rules which wark prettily both 
ways. 


“Unele John,’’ said little Emily, ‘‘do 
you know thats baby that was fed on elephant’s 


milk gained 2 pounds in one week*'* **Nouse nee 
Impossible!’ exclaimed Ut nele Joho; and then 
asked, “‘Whose baby wae it’’’ “It was the ele- 
phant’s baby, ** replied litthe Emily, 


A certain way to tell good paper money 
from bad is by means of two small blue ellk threads 
whieh run through the good bill lengthwise, and 
which may be plainly seen by holding the note tothe 
bight woven into the note by a secret 
process and lave never yet been successtully coun- 
terfelted, the usual lugitation being by « mark drawn 
across the paper. 


These are 


During the supper following a Japanese 
wedding, in Mew York, a servantin gorgeous live ry 
appeared, carrying a kettle. It had two spouts, and 
the bride and groom knelt and drank simultane- 
ously, each from aspout. The bride then lifted her 
vell. Her father thereupon came forward and pre- 
sented the groom with a gift, and the groom's father 
did iikewlse with the bride. 


It is aaid tuat young men of the present 


day are not gallantto ladies, Here le an item o 
this subject. A young manand a young lady were 
recentiyina boaton the river, when the lady leta 
pretty knolfe fall Into the water she was 
vexed at this, butthe hero, before the lad itd 
say don’t, look a ‘**header,*’ and i a few se 
ia the satisfaction of reappearing at the rlace 
with the missing article, 
Fora good, every day household ange 
vive awoman Who laug HM 
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Recent Book Issues. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 


The Woman's World tor November is 
one o' the best nu:nvers yet issued, show- 
ing that the azine is under intelligent 
management of a progressive character. 
A paper that will atirect a great d-«qcree of 
interest is contributed by Hulda Frieder- 
icha, and ltseubj-ct is ‘A Woman's Friend- 
ship,’ her text being Marie Stuart and 
Mary Seton, with a fine picture of “The 
Queen's Maries.’ After many more at- 
tractive articles this excelient vumber 
closes with the capital fashion papers en- 
— by illustrations, Cassell & Co., New 

ork. 


Lippincot’s Magazine tor November 
be with the long- xpected novel by 
ins Grace King, “Earthlings It amply 
fu'fils the promise of “Monsieur Motte.” 
John Habberton develops stil! further the 
obaracter of the delightiul little child who 
ie the real heroine of bis “At Last: Six 
Days in the L te of an Ex-Teacner.”” J. 
Blondin gives a very interesting sketch of 
his “Experiences as a Ko pe-Waiker.” An 
article of particular ioterest is Mr, Edgar 
Sa'tos’ “Morality in Fiction.” Another 
article that will be eagerly perused ia the 
“Extracts trom the Diary of John RK. 
Thompson,’ compiled by Elizabeth Stod- 
dard. Thompson, a well. known Southern 
IVerrateur, was se nt to London to edit the 
/nde# on behalt of the Confederacy, and be 
was turown with men iike Tennyson, Car 
lyle, Gladstone, Dickens Thackeray, and 
manyothers Lincoln L. Kyre’s articie on 
‘Corporate Suretysbip ’ is interesting and 
valuabi«. T) ere are poeios by Frank Demp 
ster Sherinan, Charlies Washington Cole. 
man, Jr. and Wilson K Welsh. The de- 
partments are as interesting as ever, 


The November 
History ia o 


a] 


Magazine of American 
epecial interest and excel- 
leone “The City of a Prince” is conclud- 
ed. The portrait of General Houston torus 
the frontispieoe of the number. ‘ Boston 
in 174 and Governor Stirley” is illustra- 
ted with a map and portrait, The tuird ar. 
ticle is a clear and comprehensive account 
ot ‘The Treaty of Ghent’’ A spirited ond 
tinely paper follows, entitle , “A New 
France in New England.’’ The unpub. 
lished diary of Colonel Stone “A Trip 
from New York to Niagara in 1820" is con- 
tinued, and it increases in animated inter. 
eet as be describes the western towns Then 
come * Unconscious Heresies’? by the Hon, 
Win L Scruggs: “The Autobiography of 
General Joseph BK, Varnum," recently dis 
covered; and “The Poet's Awakening.” 
Among the shorter papers isa contribution 
on the Revolutionary Troops; “Dr. 
Franklin's Morals of Chess,” and “Preal- 
dent Lineoin's Leg Cases.’ The Original 
Documents contain a quaint and curious 
dressmaker'’s bill of the last century; there 
are some ably written Book Notices, and 
the diversified departinents are all filled 
with pleasant reading. Published at 745 
KH: oadway, New York, 


The November issue ot the Kclectriec Mag 
azine contains an exoellent selection Of ar- 
ticles Theodore Koosevelt's article, enti- 
tled ‘Some Recent Criticisuns of America,” 
is animated by patriotic zeal as well as 
justice Lori Wolseley dilates on “MII 
tary Genius.” “The Glorified Spinster” ta 
a charming study of old maids F. T. Pal- 
Krave contributes an interesting paper on 
“Chaucer and the Italian Renaissance ”’ 
“The Mexican Mes*iah,’’ by Dominick 
Daly, is a quaint historical essay. Jobn 
Rae continues bis atudi @ of ‘State Social 
int,’ and Prof, Seeley discourses on * Lit- 
erary lmmorality.’’ ©The brief paper on 
“Homiculture’’ speculates as to the mea 


sures practicable for producing an = im- 
wroved breed of the human race, Prof 
Jowden oontributes one of bis brilliant 
papers on the wisdom of life and living as 


shown in Shakespeare's Gramas, The sub. 
jects of spirtualism and hypnotism are 
acutely analyz din * The Gates of Hades.” 
There is a capital short story, ‘My Treas- 
ure,’ and a continuation of “Orthodox,”’ 
by Matam Gerald, besides other interest 
ing features There are aleo several good 
peems. E. KR. Pelton, publisher, New 
York 


The FF for November contains a 
bro ad review of Old-World politics, Euro- 
gee and Asiatic, by Prof. Arminius Vam- 
wry, toe famous tlungarian author, who 
Writes on “ls the Power of England De 
eining?’ Aother toreign politioal study 
in this number is “Canada and the United 
States ’’ Following the discussion in the 
October / by Prof Taussig, of Har- 
vard, of “tlow the Tarift Aflects Wages,’’ 
Inthe November number, Representative 
W CP. Breekinridge shows “How the 
Pant! Afiects Industry’? Mr. Edward At- 
kinson * artcle this month is on “The 
Strogale for Submatence.”” Charles Dud- 
ley Warner pointsout the eriminal meth 
oe that are prevalentot dealing with crim- 


reer 


Inais Hosides Mr Atkinson's and Mr, 
Warners articles, social subjects are 
treated in “Afier | «— What?” by the Rev. 


Dr Kendrick, andin “The Last Resort of 
the Landiess,” by Mr H J > Desmond, 
who sees danger to our institutions in the 
lessening of the nuciber of landholders 
Andrew Lang, the British critic, writes se 
verely of the method of studying poetry 
lollowed by the Browning ‘societies,’ A 


novel and interesting ecientific view of the 
relations «of the sexes is presented by Prof, 
Le-ter F. Ward The Foruu Publishing 
( Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee — Seal 
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SLEEP AND SLEEPINESS. 


Chiet among the conditions wanes ~~ —~4 

natural sleep is the comparative free- 

Son of the brain ‘wom blood. The difter- 

ence is indeed sufficient to cause a sensible 

falling off in the temperature of the head 

o! a sleeping person. 

The pe condition which tends to pro- 
duce natural sleep, may be called periodi- 
city. Man is essentially « creature of babit, 
and the event of bedtime is even in the 
case of people who suffer tron wakelulneess 
the mows favorabie opportunity for seeking 
rest. 

if, then tue time be propitious. the nn 
tion cogousten, and the degree of tatigue 
suflictent, the ordinary person goes to sleep. 

Kut one or more of the conditions ma 
be lacking, or chere may be mental condi- 
tions to torbid sleep, even when time, 
position and tatigue are all favorable. 

The commonest of these adverse condi- 
tions is more or jess intense mental pr: oc- 
cupation, This tends two drive the blood 
to the head, and the evil may be remedied 
either by intellectual exertion in a less ab 
sorbing direction or by mecvanical means. 

One tamous writer recommended bis 
sivepiess pationis to lie where they could 
notavold listening to regular falling drops 
ot water into aresonant vessel, 

Another suggested the picturing in the 
inind of an endless garland of fowers which 
siretched away into measureless spaces. 

Otber peopie advise the suflerer to count 
to himaeit, or to conjure up visions from the 
pattern of the paper on the wall or from 
the svadows in the room, 

Awong the mechanical means of with- 
drawing the ¢ xcess of blood trom the brain, 
the use of hot baths uinay be recommended; 
but the prescription of a German physician 
is about the best. He makes his patient 
stand with one arm outstretched until the 
limb aches vfblently. This conducts an 
excess of Liood to thearm and seldom fails 
to relieve the brain. 

Tne worst thing that a sleepless man can 
do isto make u-+6 of chloral or morphbia. 
The more he takes it the more he needs it; 
and scores of instances are op record ol 
men who, baving taken one or the other 
for a few nights in succession, have never 
again been able to sleep without taking the 
drug. 

sleep is ao good a thing for the body that 
it may always be enjoyed to advantage 
whenever it can be obtained; put the 
amount of sleep that is absolutely necessary 
for the recuperation of tue tacuities varies 
greatly with different people. Eight hours’ 
sieep, eigut hours’ work, and eight hours 
recreation, is perbaps the best division ol 
the day and nigot for most persons; but 
stout people generally require more sleep 
than lean ones, and older people less than 
younger ones, 

Alexander von Humboldt slept for only 
four bours ou of the twentyfour; so did 
Frederick the Great. Napoleon on the 
other band, siept much, and would, at least 
one time of his life tall asieep whenever he 
had an opportunity. It is recorded of him 
that when be was befors Toulon be could 
tull as\eep during the heaviest firing, but 
that he was usually awake as soon as the 
firing ceased, 

A similar phenomenon occasionally oc- 

curs witht most of us. The swopping of the 

clock or the cessation of the jolting and 
whirring of au express train will wake 
many a man who sleeps soundly enough 
while the noise continues, The miller is 

roused when his imiil-wheel comes to a 

stand still; and the sleeping coachman 

wakes with astart of alarm when his weary 

horse pulls slowly up and begins to nib- 

ble the grass at the side of the road. 
niall Ulli aianniineincis 

Tuk CHINESE SOUL.—A Strange instance 
of Coinese bel.et with regard to their souls 
is.one of their customs when a patient's 
last moments appear to be at band. Two 
persons engage io this wierd dramatic per- 
formance, One representing a departing 
soul, the otber acting as the triends and 
relatives deprecating the departure, 

The first actor utters a low, prolonged 
cry, which is answered by aloud and ear- 
nest “Come, come.’’ Alter a pause the 
cry is repeated for about ten minutes; sud- 
denly the inarticulate cry ceases. The sec- 
oud actor, in agony of distress at the de- 
parture into the unseen of the soul he has 
been entreating to stay, shouts loudly “‘Re- 
turn, return —come?’ at the same time call- 
ins by name, 

Then alter another pause the low cry is 
heard at a distance, and the cry and an- 
swer follow one another wore rapidly till, 
in a smothered chorus as of welcome the 
performance céases, 

This peculiar custom, it appears, varies 
in different parts of Cuina. Upthe Yang- 
teze itis usual for two wowen to perform 
the office. When a man disessuddenly the 
women walk through the streets, one call- 
ing out the name of the deceased, and the 
other responding, ‘Il am nen os the idea 
being to prevail on the wandering spirit of 
the deceased to return to its material abode, 
which, itis persumed, it has temporarily 
abandoned, 

—_ a ——t—“‘i— 

Brown: “I want to tell you about my 
littie boy. He——"? Jones: ‘Excuse me, 
my dear fellow, but l’ve got to catch that 

1.10 train and——’’ Brown: “He is the 
most ordinary child in existence, Never 
Maid a bright thing in bis life and is remark- 
ably backward tor his age.’’ They drink 
together, 





- —_ -. > -— 
SALVATION OIL is guaranteed to effect a 
sure in all rheumatic and neuralgic aflec 
uons 
CHINESE Gat rice off sharp-pointed sticks, 
ut take Dr. Bull’s Cougn Syrup naturally 





Crossina THE Le@s.—Men erally 
cross their | when there is! re 
on their min You will never find a man 
actually engaged in business with his legs 
crossed. Tne limbs at those times are 
straigbter than at any other, because the 
mind and body work together. A man en- 
caged in auditing accounts will never cross 
bis legs, neither will a man who is writing 
an article, or who is employed in any man- 
ner where bis brain is actually engaged. 
When at work in a sitting posture the 
limbs naturally extend to the floor in a 
perfectly straight line. 

A man may cross his legs if he is mttin 
in an office chair discussing sowe pro 
tion witb another man, bat the instant he 
becownes really in earnest and perceives 
something to be gained his limbs uncross 
quick as a flash, he bends forward towards 
bis nelgnvor and ~~ to use his hands, 
That is a phase that I believe you will al- 
ways observe, 

Men often cross their legs at public meet- 
Ings, because taey go there to listen, or to 
be entertained; they are not the factors in 
the performance, and they naturally place 
themselves in the most comfortable posi- 
tion known W them—namely, leaning well 
back in their chairs end crossing their legs. 
A inan always crosses his legs when he 
reads a newspaper, but is more apt to lie 
down when he reads a book. 

He reads the paper, of course, to inform 
hiunself, but at the saine time the perusal 
of ita contents is recreation to him, and his 
body again seeks its position of relaxation. 
When a man is reading a newspaper and 
waiting for bis breaxtast, his legs are al- 
ways crossed, but as soon as the breakfast 
is brought to him he puts tbe paper aside, 
straigbtens out bis legs and goes to work— 
buat 16, begins to eat, his mind now turning 
on the duties of the day before him, 

_ a 

“MERIAH" SACKIFICE.—Tne sacrifice 
known as the Meriah yet distigures the 
police annais of India to the south-east of 
the Nagpore Province. For this rite vic- 
liun* are purchased when children, and fed 
up for the sacrifice, 

A few days before the immolation, the 

Village in which a Meriah resides is given 
upto every sort of sensuality and open 
licentiousness. The Meriab is free to com- 
inand anythingin any man’s house, and 
what might at other times be held to be 
disbonorable is granted asa favor, Atthe 
termination of this brutal season, the cere- 
mony of the buman sacrifice commences. 
The victim is led round the village, each 
person drawing a hair trom his bead, or 
anointing their beads with bis spittle, and 
he is then stupefied with drugs, and taaen 
to the place of sacrifice, 
Here bis head is introduced between the 
rift of a bamboo; the priest advances, and 
with an axe breaks his joints; the mob then 
fail on him and strip the flean off his bones; 
and po ags end of a piece hurries witb 
itto his fleid, where be buries it, in the 
hope that the season will be a propitious 
wil Tuis was the rite as it used to be prac- 
ticed. 





- i 
AND, Now THE Nosg.—The nose is the 
latest infallible index wo human character. 
A well-developed nose, it is claimed, de- 
notes strength and courage; a little turn-up 
nose indicates cunning and artfulnens; a 
delicate straight nose, taste and refinement; 
a curved nose, judgment and egotism; and 
a thick, mis-shapen nose, dulness and want 
of tact, 

Finally, the nose, which belongs both to 
the mobile and immobile parts of our vis- 
age, reflects faitbtuily the fugitive move- 
ments of our inclinations. If ail this be 
true, it is evident that people who desire to 
disguises their character or dissembile their 
passions must in future beware of their 
noses, Or, rather, they must wear false 
ones. 

a 

Tuk Way Horses SLExr.—It ie a fact 
not generally known that at least four out 
of e ! ten horses do not lie down to 
sleep. he borse that sleeps in a standing 
posidon rests one leg at a tine, depending 
on the other three to sustain the weight o! 
his body. Tue babit is a very dangerous 
one. Only ashort time sinoe a tine horse 
in the stabies of a big manufacturing con- 
cern went to sleep while standing in his 
stall, and fell heavily to the floor, breaking 
one of his legs, A great many horses are 
permanently injured as a result of acci- 
dents of this nature, and there is no way of 
curing them of the disease, 

“SoME one toOk@n Uuwbrelia from the 
hallway of a Lewiston man’s house,” says 
a Maine paper, “and about the same time 
the dog was missed. A search was made, 
and the dog was at last found ina Lisbon 
street store, and standing near him was the 
missing umbrella. A stranger had come 
in the store followed by tue dog. When 
he went out he left the u:nbrelia, which the 
dog careiully guarded until ite owner ap- 
peared. 


Oe — 

A SPECIAL from Omaha says: William 
Shanabap aod Dennis Donovan, of Car- 
rowen, were born and raised in the same 
town. Both were 27 years of age, Both 
were married the same day. Botb their 
wives died the same day. They both died 
on Monday and were buried on Sunday. 
An oid gypsy fortune telier long ago pre- 
dicted that their fortunes would be identi- 
cal, 
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4 ne can play the Piano or Organ at sight. 
HAKBACH & CO., 8009 Filvert St., Philada. 
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R. R. R. 


The Cheagen and Hest Medicine for 
Family Use in the Worid. 








Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
Inflammation, Sclatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CURED RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


In cases of |} UMBAGO and RHEU MATISM, RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVER FAILS to give 
immediate ease, 

The following was received by mail 
Seong W. H. Blyth, Druggist. Mi. Pilea- 
sant, Tex 
Mr. W.H. BLY TH-Sir: ‘*In compliance with your 

request to furnish you with the results of my knowl- 

edge and experience with Dr. Radwav's RK. R., in 
reply l can state that I have been usiuge Radway’s 

Remedies since 1852. I know the Ready Relief to be 

more reliable for Colds, Pleurisy, Pneumonia and 

diseases yrowing out of colds; for Cuts, Brulees, 

Sprains, Roeumatism and Aches, and pains aener- 

ally, than any remedy I have ever known tried, 

From my personal knowledge of the Radway Reme- 

dies, [think them all superior to any remedies of 

which I have any knowledge, for all the Ills for 
which they are recommended, 
Respectfully. 
T. H. SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Church, 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, that instan'ly stops the most excruci- 
ating pains. It never tails in giving ease to the suf- 
ferer of ‘ from whatever cause arising; it is truly 


the grea 
CONQUEROB OF PAIN! 
And has done more good than any known remedy, 
For headache (whether sick or nervous), touthache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumnago, sprains, bruises, 
biies of insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness in 
the back, spine or Kidneys, pains around the liver, 
leurisy, swelling of the joints and pains of all 
inds, the application of Radway's Keady Relief 
wi.l aflord immediate ease, aud its continued use for 
afew days effect a permanent cure. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 
tiem of the Biadder, Ivuflammation of 
Bowels, Congestion «of the Lungs, Sore 
Throat, Difficult Breathing, «roup, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenzs, Headache, Toothache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Cold Chills, Ague 
Chilla,. Chilblains, Frost-bites. 

The application of the Keady Rellef to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort, 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 

tumbler of water will in a few minutes care Cramps, 

Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 

burn, Nervousness, Slieeplessness, Sick eadache, 

Diarrhcea, Colic, Flatuleacy, and all Interna! pains. 
Travelers should always carry a bottle of KAD- 

WAY’S READY RELILEF withthem. a few drops 

in water will preveot sickness or pains from change 

oft water, Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bit- 
ters as as: imulant, 

Fifty cents per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
DR, RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders 
Oo! the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, beadache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspepsia, viliousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Wil be accomplished by taking Kadway’s Pills, 
sv doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepela, Foul Stomach, Billousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten coutribute its 
nourishing propertles for the support of the natural 
waste of the body. 

Be Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from ¢iseases Of Lhe digestive organs: Constipation 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the head, acidicy or 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
fulness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or sufto- 
cating sensations when in a lylog posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, lever and 
dull pain in the head, deticlency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain io the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will 
system of all the avove-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaavie it to periorm its function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the liability of 
the system Lo contract diseases. 

**Your Pills have done me more guod (for Dys- 
pepsia) than all the doctor's medicine that I have 
taken.’’ ROBERI A. PAGE, 

NEWPORT, Ky. 

**For maar years had been afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia and iver Complaint, but got your Pills 
and they made a periect cure. 

WILLIAM NOONAN, 











Sold by druggists. 





By 


free the 


BLANCHARD, MICH. 

**For over three years | have been troubled with 
Dyspepsia, and found no relief unth | used your 
Pills, They bave cured me,’’ 

THOMAS McCULLA, 

UMAHA, NEB. 

**Used to suffer greatly from billousness and Sick 
Headache, until 1 tried your ills. They are 
best Lever tried.’’ 


the 


Lot Is COSTA. 





CAMDEN, N.J. @ 
Price, 25 cents per box Sold by all druggists. 
Bend a letter stam} DR. RAUWAY'&CYQ.. No 
Zl Warren street ew York Iuformat.o Shane 
thousands w 
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THE SATURDAY 








Humorous. 


A 


A CUNTRAST. 








l recollect how grieved I was 
When Cousin Amy married. 

1 thought her very cruel ‘cause 
For me she had not tarried. 

She gave to my affection green 
Encouragement in plenty. 

Then I was ander seventeen, 
And she was three-and-twenty. 


Fair Amy isa widuw now, 
Her sorrow fast outgrowing; 
Tis very singular, | own, 
How fast the years are going — 
With me at an allegro rate, 
With her a graceful lente; 
Now Lam nearing twenty-eight, 
W hile she is five-and-twenty. 


—U. N. NONB, 





A matter of corse—Dissection. 

A capital ekylight—Tne moon. 

A cultivated ear—An ear of corn. 
The way of the whirled—The waltz. 


A stump speaker—‘'Mister, give me the 
butt.’’ 


A room very rarely rented—Room for 
improvement, 


A grate nuisance—Bad coal. A greater— 
The price of it. 


How many passengers will a train of cir 
cumstances carry? 


Man is 80 per cent. water. 
a boil makes him hot. 


A golden wedding—One where you ex- 
pect to marry half a million. 


Betore slates were in use people multi- 
plied on the face of the earth. 


Who is the only man who ever went to 
sea for fear of being drowned ?— Noah. 


Woy is ‘‘naming the day”’ tora wedding 
like a naval battle? Because itis a marry-time en- 
gagement. . 


What ia the difterence between a hil] and 


a pill?—One’s hard to get up, and the other’s hard to 
get down, 


Why is X the most unfortunate of let. 
tersY— Because it is always in a fix, and never out of 
perplexity. 


Some authors tell us that ‘‘much is said 
about the tongue,’’ True, the thing is in every- 
body's mouth, 


‘Just thing,’’ remarks a Rochester pa- 


per, ‘‘what a monotonous wordtul of buman beings 
we should velf we were ati handsome!"’ 


What is the difference between two 
sleepy young ladies and one wideawake one, seated 
near one another tn church?—The two close their 
eyes and the one eyes their clothes, 


‘Do you remember how, ten years ago, 
you swore you would kill Overmunk?’’ ‘‘Yeg ** 
**He stilllives.’? ‘I know it, and I am avenged, 
He ts married to my divorced wite,’’ 


“Ma,” inquired Bobby, ‘‘hasn’t pa a 
queer idea of heaveny’’ ‘*Well, I think not. Boboy. 
Why??? ‘Il heard him say that the week you spent 
at the sea-shore seemed like heaven to him.’ 


“Wuy, you knock the breath out of me!’ 
sald the puffing forge bellows to a sturdy black 
smith. *‘Well what of it? You're the werst 
blower I ever tackled!'’ replied the perspiring far- 
rier, 


After a fashionable wedding, the other 
day, the carriage of the happy pair, [which was on its 
way to the railway station, was delayed by the nar- 
row street being Llocked up by two loads of cradles 
and baby-wagons, to the great amusement of the 
spectators, 


There isa dog at Seymour, Ind. ,» who 
will look at a clock and then put his paw on the ex- 
act hour as marked on a card, but that’s all he’s 
good for, One dog who would bite a tramp tin 27 
places would be worth 50 canines who could tell the 
time of day. 


‘‘When she returned she found the 
money gone,’ is a sentence that is stirring up good 
and bad grammarians. ‘‘If it was gone how did 
she find It?’* is the query asked by one side: and ‘if 
she hadn*t found it gone why wasn’t it there?’ in- 
quires the other. 


That is why 


Doubtful Compliment. Guest: ‘I wish 
Ihadcome here a week ago.’’ Proprietor: **Ah, 
that's very flatiering to my hotel.’’ Guest: **] 
don'tknow about that, What I mean its that I 
would have preferred to bave eaten this fish then 
instead of now,”"’ 


End man: ‘William, can you tell me 
why a man sitting on a red-hot stove is like a man 
whe has gone to heaven?*’ Middle man: *'I don't 
know, Mr. Bones. Whyisa man sitting ona red- 
hot stove like one who has gone to heaven’’’ End 
man: ‘*He's better off,’ 


Grocer: ‘‘So you've given up drinking, 
Uncle Rastus’’’ Uncle Rastus: ‘*Yes, sah; I baint 
teched er drapin to’ weeks.’’ Grocer: ** You de- 
serve a great deal of credit.’’ Uncle Rastus: ‘Yes, 
sah. That's jes what I sez, an’ Il was gwine ter ask 
yo’, Mistah Smif, if yo* could trus’ me to er 
ham/?’’ 


Wife, who has been sitting up for delin 
quent husband: ‘‘Are you crazy’ Hive you been 
going about the streets with your um/!rella up this 
Starlight night?’? Weary husband: ‘*That's just it, 
dear. It's the stars—perfect avalanche of ‘em— 
couldn’t dodge ‘em, so--put—up umbrella. Thought 
people would think | was intoxicated if I didn't.’’ 


Mrs. Godolphin: ‘‘Now, what would be 


your terms, Mr. Jones, for giving mea ourse of 
say e doze essons in painting jones We 
frank Mre. Go afra s , ry 

r z & care fa 4 


FRIGID PEOPLE. 





We constantly meet with people in so- 
ciety whoare constitutionally so far below 
the normal‘tem perature that they invariably 
cool the roctal atmospbere al! around them, 
Like the foeberge which invade the Atlan- 
tic at certain seasons of the year, you know 
of their presence even when you do not see 
them, by the deadly chilis which invarivly 
warn oO! their close vicinity. 

Dri'ting about in the world, as they do, 
with no conceivable aim, and apparentiy 
destined solely to put a stopper upon mirth, 
they are always dreaded by the waru- 
hearted and convivial, 

Nature doubtless intended them to serve 
some useful purpose in tne social econowy. 
They are the only moral refrigerators who 
effectually suppiy the place at the festive 
board of the dread skeleton of the Egyp- 
tian banquets. 

Breaking away from their regions of 
eternal snow, and dropping, as they inva- 
riably do, into the track of the light and 
joyous@eraft of the social worid, or wher- 
ever the warm currents of fun and inno- 
cent laughter are to be quelled, their ad- 
vent is usually regarded with absolute ter- 
ror by those who see life from the comic 
point of view. 

Fun never flourishes in their vicinity, 
and it is quite uoknown in the congenial 
latitudes in which they pass their lives. A 
lasgh is their aversion, and, like the sound 
of tue buman voice in tbe glacial regions of 
the Alps, it is often sufficient to bring down 
upon the unfortunate who indulges in it 
wwasees Of ice and snow from the indignant 
berg. 

Novhing prostrates a professed jester so 
eflectually as this proximity in the Atilan- 
\ic of lite of the drifting iceberg. He calcu- 
lates upon a congenial atmosphere in whicao 
to air bis wit—an Italian sky, and the soft 
balmy temperature of open goed-nature. 

A trozen jes isthe most wretched of all 
condiments. No one scents its frost-bound 
aroma, and that which, in the warm cll- 
uate of ordinary society, seemed 80 charm- 
ing, now looks like a repulsive tossil. 

Unbappily, the tone of a irigid person is 
always mistaken for good breeding. Pev- 
ple who are gay and pleasant enough ordi- 
narily, freeze into sta.ues the moment the 
iceberg heaves in sight, and are only too 
ready to mcond its effurts to frown down 
anything like gayety. 


—_——=>— 


Last Worps oF St. BERNARD.—When 
be was drawing Dear bis end St. Bernard 
thus solemniy addressed himsel! to his 
brethren, as a dyipg wan gre eee 
legacies to his friends. ‘T'nree things 
require of you to keep and observe, which 
I remember to have kept, to the best of my 
power, as long ae | have lived. 

“1 1 bave not willed to slander any 
person; and it any have fallen, I bave hid 
it a8 much as possible, 

“2 | bave ever trusted less to my own 
wit and understandipg than toany other’s, 

‘3 It 1 were at any time hurt, harmed, 
or annoyed, I never wished vengeance 
against the party who #0 wronged me.” 

OT 


“How to Propose’’ is tne titie of a volume 
to be issued in the Jate autumn. It is to 
contain selections from English and Amer. 
ican novels which give notable exam ples of 
neat and adroit proposals, 

OS 
Catarrh Cared. 

Aclergyman, alter years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and valoly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stainped envelope to Prof, J. A. Lawrence, 6 War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 29, 1888, 


Stuffs for every taste; extravagant to 
modest. Here are a couple at little cost that 
stand for hundreds, 

PIN- HEAD Cu EOK, JUST THE COLOR YOU ARE ARK 
ing for All ool, Guud weight Made to sell at We 
The price is 2%e 

A cotton -and-wool! Melange, Hard 





wiry, and as 


tough a stuff ae you'll come across. You know these 
goods well. They’rethe kind you keep coming for 
We've soll tong tin the seasons gone ard uever for 


less than 37'sc $4 Inches wide io 4 medium shades, 
and the nrice is 2c 

SASH NET IS A NEW SASH CURTAIN STUFF VEKY 
eroug and oddly pretty. Wuile orecru. # Inches, 
2c 


Canvas, or Fancy Striped Scrim, comes in some 
quaint styles. Splder-web weave is ope of the oddest 
45 inches, 25 tu 45e. 

M :dras Bed Sets—cover and twoshams —§ 

Madras by the yard, 36 to Go Inches We to#l Ww 

Six Striped Curtains, some with Madras effects, % Lo 


) 

And 60 the story woes, We've hardly begun to see 
these light, bright things. There's maybe a quarter 
acre more ofonty Curtains 

IF YOU DON'T KEEP WATCH YOU'LL BE BURPRISED 
bow wuch unexpected ease aod comfort tor the 
kitchen anda!l over the house may be bad fora'trifie, 
The cos's of most helpful things are ofveo trifling. 
These at random 

Prult and Vegetable Press aod Strainer, Loc, 

Haudsome Me's! Candiestica and Mach Box 
combined, Be 

Excelator Preserving Crocas, 4. 45. Se. 

ONLY A HINT OF THE HOLIDAY Books Tit AD- 
Vance guard, gay witu pic ures and Uurigul covers, has 
filed into view. There’s a thickening of buyers 
around them—forethoughtfal peopie who know the 
juxury of picking while there's plenty of elbow 


room. 
JOHN WANAMAKER,. 


y ’FPORALL. 620 8 week and expenses 
V() paid. Samples «orth $5 and particalars 
P O VICKERY 


iree Auswusta, Maine 


SEE HERE! be 4 7 — me half n 1000 use f 


ay ax CHICAGO SCALE ©©.7, Chicag 


Fi EST ¢ ard Sample Book ever sent out 
Secuts. Star Importing Co.,Cadiz, O 





4 MONT Ao siVanted. 90 best sell 
g art " the world. | sampie Free, 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Deatrot, Mich, 


EVENING POST. 






























bility, Appearance 
and pig bh P 
an 75.00 atch. 

Y Pe hiss 


building associa- 
tions have done 
much toward 


building it up 
and making ut 
the cityot homes 












LA 

Karat 6 ld 
Filled CHAIN 
is guaranteed to wear 

Venrs, and in 3355 
Theasmesyedew 14-Karat Solid Gold 
of cooperation Look for the stamps 
Of ek coe | 0.0. Co. 168. FLO. | 
nomically man. | and buy the BEST, 
pged has builtup Ae Acystone Wate y 
Claé Co until they are now selling mror 
MiatcAes to Consumers than all other 
combined. ‘They handle only the 


Keystone Dust-proof Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as the 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures ‘This Watch contains 
every essential to an accurate time- 
keeper, and many tnportant improve 
ments patented by the Company The 
are Dust and Damp Proo 
a quality possessed by no® 
other movement inthe world 
eweled with genuinerubies 
tent Stem Wind & Set, 

strongest and simplest 
through authorized agents ate 
$38.00. hither all cash downs 3g) 
or $1.00 per week. BS | 
An Ajaz Watch Insulator given 
free with each Wate 


Keystone Watch Club C 


Main Office in Company's 
Own Hutlding, 
7 Walnut St. 
HILADELPHIA,PA 
Agents Wanted 
AJAX 


A Watch Insulator, 
$2.00 


A perfect protection 
Against magt thet 

Fitany watch Sent 
by nie on receipt of price 
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ca OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG8, INCHES, TOUPEER AND BCALPS, 
No, 1, The round of the INCHES. 
head, No. 1, From forehead bach 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the bead to neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear vo ear far as required, 
over the top. 

No. 4, From ear to ear 
round the foreheac 
Thev have always ready forsale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Lac.es’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 





the head, 


Frizettes, Braid Curis, etc,, beaut fully manufac. | 


tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 


115 | 4 papers | SHARP'S NEEDLES !) Peryine. 


assorted let Dnew 
geinvle cards, ali lde, Nuvelily Co,, Clintonville, @t, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
h than atanything else in the world Bither ses all ages Comte 


@ outfit ruse. Lerms FUSS. Address, 1 kU & CU., Augusta, Maine, 


TO P 





No. 3. Over the crown of 


WITHOUT 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





THE KESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 





The number of students aot living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
claily adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
had been so successfully condufted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs, N. B, De Saussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the [netitate. 

Her qualities of character, ber social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princli- 
pal at Vassar College, bave won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

ln the autumn of 1888 Mrs, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institate, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladies, & 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make ita bome tn ite literal 
sense, combined with the sectal advantages that form 
so lo portant a part of a woman's @mmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who bave hesitated to send their daughters 
to «a boarding-schoolt can feel assured that they 
tranefer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated trom the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, aud wishing to pursue & pest graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
vive special attention to music and art, They will 
have excellent Instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of cerrect taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, that only a large city can supply. 

Mrs. De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, aller September let, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to app'y for 
membership of ber familly. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
lr. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV. KEDWAKD LATHROP, D, D., Stamford, Ot. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, Lb, Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Kev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
tng Place, N.Y. 

Trustees of Vassar College, 

Miss ApnyY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas 
gar College, 

PROF. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 
Pror. 1, C. COOLEY assar College, 
Puor, H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
MIkXKks BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogents, Pa. 
Kev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 1857 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Por, ROBT KR. RA Y MON D, 124 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW iiebaree. “a. 
HON. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
MR, . P, HALLIDAY, Vairo, I, 
Mra. H. L. HAL AY, Cairo, Ll, 
Mn. F. J. PELZ Chariestown, South Carolina, 
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aTnick O'F ageg.u, At'ty at Law, Washington, D.C. 


LAY MUSIC 
STUDY! 





This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 


Anyone knowing a tune, elther **in the head, 


to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


as itis called,’ or able to hum, wihlstle or sing, 


ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 


MENTS. In fact tt imay be the first time they have ever seen @ plane or organ, yel If they know 
60 much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver,’' tor Instance— they 
ean play jt} IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDE, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
indifferent keys, Thus the playe: has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 


stood that the Gaulde will not make an accomp! 


hed musician without study, It will do nothing 


of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in musle to play such ti 


ines or alra, without ever having opened a musk 


book, and without previously needing to kuow the difference between A or G, @& half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 


curately aod without the least trouble. 


own instructors, By giving the student the powe 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sen 


Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘tear’ 


anidiall others who are their 
rto play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
twith each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, after a very little prac- 


tice with the Gulue, It will be easy to pick out, almust 


with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


piayer, any air or tune that may be beard or kKuown, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an inst ment, how tolearn anumber of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would iike to be able to duthis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dv) for them ALL WESAY Its cheapness and 
ness, Moreover, would make ila very good present to give @& person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas Almost every home in the and has a plan ryan or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the familly can play With this Guide he house everybody can make more r lees 
good use of their instruments 

The Gulde wil ¢ sent to any address, ail postage pa on receipt of PIFTY CENTS Post 
age slamy s ake For 'T (* ttraaa k mae iz er mud f x 

8 ¥ “ » a 
THE CQUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM S&T., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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tatest Fashion Phases. 
_—_-__—_ 


The season’s bonnets are exceedingly 
pretty, very small, and not immoderately 
high. 

A stylish model is in navy-biue straw, 
with a drapery of velvet to match border- 
ing the brim, and tied in a knot in front 
Small white obrysanthemums are placed 
in a bunch under the brim, and as a bal!- 
wreath round the crown. The strings are 
of blue velvet, 

In many modeis the brigasa is covered 
with a wreath of foliage, with a bunch of 
flowers in the centre; and another very 
fashionable arrangement is to put a wreath 
of autumnal! fo were without foliage, or foli- 
age without flowers, round the crown, with 
an Alsatian bow of velvet on the brim, the 
ends. of the bow being carried down to the 
ears to form the atrings. 

Coquilles of pleated tulle, with strings 
to match, sometimes take the place of vel- 
vet bow and atrings, more especially 
if the crown ta covered with shaded ivy or 
other leaves, Very tiny flowers or petals of 
flowers in wreaths aud boquets are occa- 
sionally addedems ornaments, 

The two most fashionable materials for 
present wear will be French serge, a fine 
sott diagonal wool, which looka well in 
plato costuines, but is also eminently dra- 
pable, and shotailk, both plain and striped, 
bul onlefly of the lat er description, 

Shot volles are also still used to some ex. 
teat, especially tor traveling outfits as they 
are light, but durable and uncrushable, a 
great recommendation tor dresses that have 
to be constantly packed, 

Combinations of tue fine serge in plain 
colors, with shot silk, form most charming 
to lettes whén the colors are well selected, 
aud there ia little danger of going wrong 
in this direction, for nearly all the shot 
alike are in weil-biended colorings, and 
the woolen materia! is chosen to match the 
darkest or least obtrusive coloring in the 
milk. 

A very pretty dress, and one that would 
be neither expensive or difficult to copy, 
has a skirt of snot beige and red silk with 
brown, tols is made quite plain. The tunic 
is of fine beige serge, open on the right, 
and falling in plain folds on the left and at 
the back. 

It is mounted with rather close pleats, 
and caugbt up on the right, forming folds 
across tbe front, and betwe@n the tront and 
baok parts of tbe tunic is acoquilie drapery 
ot the serge, lined with red silk, and 
trimmed with rows of brown and gold 
braid. 

The bodice is braided in straight lines 
across the front in the form of a pointed 
plastron, (he rows reaching right across the 
bodice on the shoulders, and gradually 
diminishing to a point at the waist, 

The coila’, cuffs and waistband are also 
to be braided in the same way, and the hat 
to be worn with the dress is of brown straw, 
trimmed with beige ribbon and poppies, 

Redingotes are also made of this light 
soll serge, not always with the plain flat 
panel siies that look so well in rich silk 
or heavy cloth, but with a certain amount 
of fulness of the skirt. 

This is of dark hellotrope serge, closed at 
the throat over «a draped waiscoat of water- 
Kreen crepe de Chine; it is cut in princess 
shape, but with divuised pleats at all the 
seams below the waist, allowing the skirt 
to How is easy natural foids on each sideof 
the tablier, which is of figured bengaline 
ona green ground, Tbe pointed oollar, the 
upright collar, the parements, and the 
crossed fo ded sash at the waist are all of 
1ioss-green velvet, 

in auother dress the shot silk is pleated. 
in wide box-pleats, but thetops ofthe side 
pleats wre gathered across in several rows 
on the bips, which raises the edge a little, 
aid gives tue lower part of the skirt an ef- 
lect of regular futings, which is very pret- 
ty, as the silk is seen in different lights, 
The redingote is cut short at the sides to 
show the gathered pleats, with long coat- 
tails atthe back. 

Very styiis: Directoire costumes are al- 
ho (bade With the redingote of gray mohair 
or tale, and the plain skirt to match, 

he revers and other ornaments are of 
the moire, and between the open revers is 
a fchu of fue lawn, edged with pleatings 
Of Lhe sane, (he plealings being continued 
down the front in the form of a coquille 
jabot 

Very lightand pretty vetements are made 














THE SATURDAY 


Small demi-saison manties are also 
made of two materials, one forming a tight- 
fitting corsage, the second a kind of pele- 
rine or short mantel, starting from the 
shoulders only. 

in one very stylish model the corsage is 
of dark velvet, embroidered with mastic 
and gold. The pelerine joined at the shoul - 
ders and tollowing the line of a nearly low 
bodice, is of fine mastic cloth pleated 
throughout, and draped at the waist be- 
hiod with a bow of mastic satin ribbon, 

A turned down revers or berthe of mas- 
tic satin covers the joining of the two ma- 
terials and the pelerine is tastened on the 
chest witb satin ribbon. The visite sleeves 
are dark red velvet with mastic satin pare- 
ments, 

The chill winds of this too early autumn 
bave produced endiess varieties of boas, for 
the throat is liable to be attacked by the 
rude north-easter, and a warm wrap that 
nestles up close under the chin wards oft 
many a cold, 

Three yardsand a-haif of Pongee silk, 
pinked out all around, makes avery nice 
boa indeed, and so does crepe de Chine, 
scalloped and worked at the edges with the 
caugbt-over stitch which is often called but 
ton holing but it is not. 

Kuchingsot tbe striped gauze ribbons that 
have been #0 cleap lately are very much in 
vogue, and a good quiller can make up 
boas of this kind with great facility. 

The ribbon must be quilled in double 
box-pleata, and fastened toa double band 
ot sarcenet down the middle. Bows of 
very narrow ribbon to match, or rosettes 
with long loops, finish off each end; and a 
similar bow or rosette at the neck, under 
which the bow may be fastened iooks ex- 
tremely smart. About two yards is the 
proper length, 

Kibbon is the newest, but ladies who 
have stores of black lace can join it togeth- 
er in the centre and then pleat in the same 
way, either put a narrow ruche of suipped 
out thin silk down the middle, or stitching 
moderate size biack beads at regular and 
not too wide intervals, The former is the 
warmest, 

The feather boas are lovely and rather ex- 
pensive; but one must always pay for a 
good thing, which, nevertheless, does not 
goon wear out, 

Homespuns are to be very much worn, 
and are always shown in many diflerent 
hues, Of these the heather mixture and 
gray blue, are the dressiest, and are certain 
to commend themselves to those who ad- 
mire neat gowns with good style and plen- 
ty of wear in them, 

They will be made after the manner now 
finding so much favor in Paris—namely, 
with extremely plain drapery in tront, and 
straight back drapery—and will be ex- 
tremely useful for morning wear as long 
as our uncertain climate permits us the 
luxury of going without a jacket. 

Homespun being of light weight, but 
warm and comfortabie, fills a tiresome gap 
between the season of summer and the ap- 
proach of winter, a season in which no wo- 
man of taste will wear chilly-looking sum- 
mer garinenta, however much tempted to 
do so by the fact of having such garments 
by her untoucned, owing to the unpropi- 
tious weather we have this season experi- 
enced. A cambric dress and a Leghorn 
hat be they beautiful indeed in themselves, 
present but sorry spectacles on a cold day, 
Homespun here step in, and will be found 
extremely useful, 

It is because such very plain black dra- 
peries are coming into vogue, draperies 
which recall the graceful ‘“Watertall’’ of 
two of three years ago, that steels and large 
pads are being dispensed with, 





Odds and Ends, 
MORK ABOUT NEEDLEWORK, 


Arrasene, either silk or wool, never suits 
any material 60 well as plush. The diffi- 
culty of work on plush with silk lies in the 
fact that the silks (and tne same objection 
applies to wool) sink into the pile, and are 
apt to be lost. With arrasene, however, 
this is not the case. The fluffy nature 
causes it to give a pile to the embroidery 
of the plush, with excellent result. 

A novel way of turning plush to account 
as « border for curtains or any large piece 
where a bold design is required isto cut 
the plush into strips averaging five inches 
in width, and to join the strips neatly and 
strongly into sufficient length, taking care 
that the pile falls all the same way, 





for outdoor wear, pending tue necessity tor A design, and it should bea very bold 
nore serious Inante ® The newest of these | one, must be traced on the wrong side of 
take the form of shot ilk, covered with a| the plush, and allthe material outside the 
network of fine silk cord, finished off with | design cut away, leaving omly the open- 
abasque to match passomenterie border,and | work pattern. This is to be laid quite flat 
ng loups and ends, like the ends of a | on the curtain or other article to be orna- 
antilla, falling from a point in front. | mented, and kept in place by the help ofa 
aco and passementeries are a little, very little embroidery paste 
-” aments for these vetementsa. | When thie is quite dry, the raw edges of 
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the plush are traced out with a line of nar- 
row tinsel cori, held in place by narrow 
buttonhole stitches which are carried far 
enough into the surface of the plusb, and 
are close enough together to effectually 
prevent it from fraying. A second line of 
cord or of plain tinsel may be carried round 
beyond the other should one not be consid- 
ered sufficient. 

The rest of the plash may be filled in 
with » variety of fancy stitches worked in 
various colors and materials, or it may be 
left entirely plain, according to fancy. 

The plush in the latter case must ex- 
hibit a strong contrast of color or shade of 
color to that of tne foundation material, or 
the work will give disappointment by not 
being sufficiently eflective. 

A beautiful toilet set, consisting of brush, 
comb and nightdress sachets may be 
worked on brown holland, a fine quality 
being chosen, The design is traced in a 
series of double lines, the material bétween 
which is filled in with white flax thread, 
worked in a series of close herring-bone 
stitches, which torm a sort of network be- 
tween the lines, 

The design is traced out on each side of 
this petwork of Turkish atitches with a line 
of fine Japanese tinsel, which is caught 
down at quarter-inch intervals by a stitch 
finx thread. White lace mixed with tinsel 
serves well asa finish to these cases, In- 
tending workers of this excellent style 
of embroidery will do well in selecting the 
new washing shot or plain gold thread. 

Embroidery in white on an ecru foun- 
dation looks handsome ifthe design after it 
is worked be outiined with red ingrain 
cotton, some of the thicker knots and small- 
er proportions of the pattern being put in 
with the same, 

Embroidery on crash, Oatmeal cloth, and 
such coarse cotton materials has, for most 
high-class work, had ita day. lt was nev- 
er very successful, the rough texture of 
such stufts serving toturn the needle astray, 
and caused it tolorce its way where it 
was not wanted, thus giving an irregular 
appearance to the work, 

Any embroidery of this sort that still 
lingers ie worked only on the finest and 
most evenly woven of these cotton mate- 
rials; the silks used are very fine and deli- 
cately shaded. 

Linen woven in alternate woot and warp 
threads is still used tor some articies, 6s- 
pecially tor embroidery with new flax 
threads, the manutacture of which has at 
tained such a periect state that they are 
scarcely tobe distiuguished from silk, 
upon which for many purposes, they are 
an improvement, as they not only wear 
well, but wash perfectly, and are to be had 
in many shades of color, all sufliciently 
artistic to please the most fastidious o: 
workers. 

A pretty and quaint-looking table-cover 
for a small table is made of a piece ot 
brocade. All over thisis worked a strag- 
gling design in chain-stitch, and fine silk 
ot a pretty subdued tone of color. An old- 
gold foundation |00ks very well if the silk 
for the embroidery be chosen of that dull 
red tint, known as Indian-red. 

In working acloth of this kind, no at- 
tention whatever need be paid to the de- 
sign of the brocade itself, the outlines of 
the embroidery should merely resemble 
it in character, and be taken over it quite 
irrespectively. 

Tne so-called Mantilla embroidery is a 
novelty, and shows csnsiderabie ingenuity, 
both in design and method of working. 
Bands of gold-colored silk are laid upon a 
cotton ofa dull neutral tint, and delicate 
stitchery carried over them in fine black 
silk, to give a very good idea of Spanish 


lace. 
— <=. << 


WATER AND STEAM.— When water once 
begins to boil it is impossible to raise ite 
temperature any higher. All excess of 
heat is absorbed by the escaping steam as 
so.called latent heat, and is given out 
again when it condenses, We often speak 
of seeing the steam escaping from the spout 
ota kettle, but this incorrect, Steam is an 
invisible vapor, and we can no more see it 
than we can air. What we do see are the 
minute drops of water int’ which the 
steam condenses On coming into the cool 
air. If we boil water in a glass flask, we 
shall notice that nothing can be seen in the 
interior; and by observing the steam 
escaping from a Kottle we sball notice that 
there is quite a distance between the end 
of the spout and the poiut wuere the cloud 
becomes visible, This cloud of steam is of 
exactly the same nature as the clouds 
which floatin the sky, and are formed by 
the condensation of the steam, or aqueous 
vapor, present in the air. 


—<—-> « —e_ 
SoME men have a Sunday soul, which 





they screw on in due time, and take off 
again every Monday morning. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


J. W.—The acoentin “telegraphy” and 
**telegrapbist’’ is on the second syliabie.** 


MuRigc J.—Tbe words in italics in the 
Bible are those added to make the real meaning more 
clear. 


A. C. J.—The art of sterching linen was 
brought here from England where It was introdueed 
from Fianders, by a woman armed Dingbein, im the 
year 1553, 


SCHOLASTIO.—We do not believe in 
youths of seventeen indulwing in tobacco; at the 
same time it will not be likely tostop your growth 
unless you smoke to excess. 


HILL.—For your bleeding from the nose 
try immersing your hands in cold water directly it 
comes on, Ice applied to the bridge of the nose or 
sometimes to the pape of the neck is of ser- 
vice. If severe the nostrils may have to be 
plugged. 

HovusEw!Irg.—To destroy tneantsin your 
dresser, we should advise you toscrub it well with 
tobacco water. Another method is vo dissolve cam- 
phor in spirits of wine, then mix with water, and 
thoroughly cleanse with the mixture the article in- 
fested with the insects, 

DouBTFUL.—A8 you know the gentleman 
so slightly, even though the acquaintance may have 
been for twelve months, we should certaloly advise 
you not to send a birthday present tobim. It would 
look rather unmaidenly, and he would probably 
think none the more of you for it. 


WHITEMOUSE.—The notion of pouring 
oll on troubled waters is of immemorial antiquity. 
Probably it will never be known with whom the say- 
ing originated, Nor can it be said who first uttered 
the peradox of which the aphorism (that ‘‘itis only 
the unexpected that happens’’ is only one 
form, 


Munao.—Coftee is said to allay hunger 
by retarding the great waste in the tissues of the 
body; and with coffee to drink much less food is re- 
quired, It is said to be «n antidute to gout, and to 
have many medicinal virtoes, Its most valuable 
property, however, is its power of relieving hunger 
and fatigue, 


D&von.—The eagle is the supporter of 
the lectern, because the eagle isthe natural enemy 
of the serpent. It is aleo emblematic of St. John the 
Evangelist, because he, ilke the eagie, had looked 
on the Sun of Glory, The eagle was alsoone of the 
four figures of the cherub, The outspread wings are 
the two Testaments. 


IGNORANCE,— You need not be afraid of 
the word ‘‘got,’’ if it doessound broad. It isa per- 
fectly legitimate word, anditis a talse refinement 
which condemns it. In the sense of posses- 
sion, however, itis usually unnecessary when the 
auxiliary verb is used, ‘‘I have the book’’ is better 
than ‘I have got the book.’’ 


ACCORD.—A person inay live to an ex- 
treme oid age, even if his lungs are not sound, pro- 
viding there is no active mischief going forward, To 
talk of any one baving only one lung isa loose way 
of speaking, which has but little foundation tn fact; 
atali events a poysician of careful babit of speech 
wouid never use such an expression, 


OMEGA.—Tbe solstices are the points of 
the ecliptic which are highest above the equator, 
where, the sun’s motion in declination being imper- 
ceptible, the days remain senstbly unaltered in 
length for several days togetber, as they would do if 
the sun absolutely stood still; hence the name, The 
winter solstice, or day on which the sun reaches its 
declination south ofthe equator, is December 
2ist. 


A. W.—The word phylactery is derived 
from the Greek; and, correctlyspeaking, means a 
preservative, or an amulet, such as the Pagans carried 
about with them to guarantee them from evileof all 
kinds, sickness and danger. They were composed of 
pieces of metal or stone, which were engraved under 
certain aspects of the pianets. In the East people 
wear them to this day, not only tor self-preservation, 
but also for their aalmals, 


GoLDEN R-—Clytie was a water nymph, 
who was ia love with Apollo. She met with no re- 
turn to her love. and was changed intoa sunflower, 
which wae supposed, always turns to the sun 
througbout bis dally course, Thus the busts are re- 
presented as arising out of the leaves of a sunflower, 
Kul the tale of the sunflower turning tothe sunisa 
poetical fiction, The true cause of the sunflower’s 
name is that it resembles a pictured sun. 


ARTHUR.—There are many active vol- 
canoes, Stromboli, in the Lipari Islands, bas been 
always active in the memory of man, Viilarica, in 
Peru, and Mouna Loa, in Hawall, are burning con- 
stantliy. The most viviently active mountain is said 
to be Sangay, south-east of Quito, Ecuador, which 
has been in tull eruption since 1728. The explosions 
make aconti:ual roar, and have been heard at 344 
geographical miles’ distance. 20 explosions have 
been counted in an bhour—a dreadful neigh- 
bor to Ive in the vicinity of. It is 17,000 feet 
high, 


ANNIE J.—1, Nature “gives us the bint 
of Gothic architecture’? in the natural vistas in 
which forest treees often range themselves, the 
branches meeting overhead so as (to produce an effect 
like that of a succession of pointed arches, 2, Rio 
Grande Is the name of two provinces of Brazil, both 
of them maritime. 3. The most famous devastaters 
in history are Attila the Hun, Alaric the Goth, and 
Genserie the Vandal, ail of whom flourished, and 
did their best to prevent their fellow-creatures from 
flourishing, in the fifth century. Buteven they must 
yleid the paim, as destroyers, to Timur, or Tamer- 
lane, the Tartar, who ravaged the Eastin the four- 
teenth cenlury. 


A. G.—To impress letters and other 
marks upou leather—for instance, the cover of a book 
—it must first be dusted over with the powdered dricu 
white of eggs or gum mastic, On which the gold lear 
is laid. The trop tools or stamps should previously 
have been arranged on & rack vVelore a clear fire, so 
as to be well heated without becoming red hot. The 
stamp should be tested as tv its heaton the raw side 
of a piece of leatber previous to its being used; a 
little practice will enable one to Judge of the neces- 


sary beat. The tool isthen pressed downwards on 





the gold leat, which will be indented and show thé 
| figure on the ieaiber By this opera the gum 

melted, consequen y the goia adt ea he leather 

an the superfuous ical ma e wiped off with a 


i cioth. 


























